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CHAPTER   I. 


It  was  night  when  Graham  returned 
home.  On  his  table  was  a  note  written 
many  hours  before  from  Lord  Delamore. 
Its  contents  were  not  particularly  pleas- 
ing to  Graham,  being  a  proposal  to  break- 
fast with  him  the  following  morning, 
that  they  might  ride  to  join  the  hounds 
together.  Lord  Delamore  added,  that 
it  would  be  their  parting  ride,  as  he 
himself  with  Lady  Delamore  were  en- 
gaged to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  house 
of  a  neighbouring  gentleman. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Lord  Delamore  accordingly  on  the 
following  morning  made  his  appearance : 
he  apologized  for  being  late,  alleging 
carelessly  that  Lady  Delamore  was  un- 
well. Graham  turned  pale  at  the  in- 
formation. 

"  She  was  better,"  Lord  Delamore 
added,  "  when  I  left  home :  she  has  been 
lately  very  subject  to  nervous  attacks, 
which  however  do  not  surprise  me." 

Graham  raised  his  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment. 

Lord  Delamore  continued,  as  he  com- 
posedly poured  out  his  coffee :  "  Women 
have  such  an  antipathy  to  exercise,  and 
such  a  passion  for  the  fireside,  that  their 
low  spirits  are  easily  accounted  for.  The 
only  surprise  to  me  is,  how  they  should 
ever  be  exempt  from  what  are  termed 
nervous  disorders.  When  I  first  knew 
Caroline  at  Delamore  Castle,  she  used  to 
walk  and  ride  all  day  long,  and  knew 
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not  the  name  of  a  nerve  ;  but,  now  that 
she  leads  a  more  inactive  life,  every 
noise  makes  her  tremble,  and  she  is 
four-and-twenty  hours  recovering  the 
rough  shutting  of  a  door,  or  any  one 
addressing  her  in  a  key  approaching  to 
loudness." 

Lord  Delamore  ceased.  Graham  had 
the  discretion  to  be  silent :  a  deep  sigh, 
however,  escaped  him  as  he  thought, — 
"  This  is  all  the  sympathy  poor  Caroline's 
tender  and  wounded  spirit  obtains  !  In 
Delamore's  place,  how  different  would 
be  my  feelings,  my  actions,  my  judg- 
ment !"  And  as  his  fancy  flew  to  that 
spot  at  Highwood,  where,  in  solitude 
and  sorrow,  sat  the  desolate  Caroline,  a 
heavy  sigh  burst  from  his  overcharged 
bosom. 

Lord  Delamore  started. — "  I  believe 
low  spirits  are  infectious — you  certainly 
have  caught  Caroline's    malady  :— what 
b  2 
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in  the  world  ails  you,  that  you  are  so 
silent  and  so  sad  ?" 

Mr.  Graham  left  his  seat,  and,  throw- 
ing open  a  widow,  complained  of  the 
heat  of  the  room  ;  then  adding  some- 
thing about  their  being  late,  Lord  Dela- 
more  took  the  hint,  and,  rising  from  the 
table,  proposed  their  departure ;  they 
were  soon  on  their  horses,  and  pursuing 
their  route  at  too  rapid  a  rate  for  con- 
versation. Their  thoughts  were,  how- 
ever, not  unemployed.  Lord  Delamore 
reflected  that  his  idol,  Graham,  had 
shown  some  inequality  of  temper  that 
morning,  of  which  he  had  once  deemed 
him  incapable  ;  and,  as  he  cast  occasional 
glances  at  his  friend's  contracted  brows 
and  closed  lips,  the  imperfection  of  hu- 
man nature,  his  favourite  subject  of  me- 
ditation, occurred  forcibly  to  his  mind. 
His  observations  were  unheeded  by  Gra- 
ham, who,  with  his  thoughts  occupied 
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alone  by  Caroline,  soon  forgot  he  had 
a  companion,  or  even  an  object  in  his 
ride. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  above- 
mentioned  day,  that  Lady  Delamore, 
in  proceeding  on  the  visit  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made,  stopped  at  a  small 
and  retired  public-house  or  inn,  for  the 
purpose  of  refreshing  the  panting  and 
pampered  steeds  which  had  drawn  her  so 
far  from  High  wood — about  half-way  to 
the  place  of  her  destination.  Though 
small,  the  inn  was  neat  in  its  appearance, 
and  the  air  of  bustle  which  prevailed 
in  the  yard  and  house,  proclaimed  a 
place  of  more  resort  than  seemed  pro- 
bable from  its  retired  situation.  It  was 
growing  dusk ;  the  horses  were  solacing 
themselves  with  water,  and  Caroline, 
who  had  declined  the  pressing  instances 
of  the  fresh-coloured  landlady  to  alight, 
remained,  sunk  back  in  the  carriage,  lost 
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in  melancholy  musing.  She  was  aroused 
by  the  dark  shadow  of  a  man  at  the 
window.  —  "  Good  Heaven  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, starting  forward,  "  Lord  Dela- 
more !" 

"  Caroline,  you  had  better  come  into 
the  house ;  I  have  something  to  com- 
municate :  my  going  to  Stoke  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  you  probably  will 
have  little  inclination  also.  Graham 
has  had  a  dreadful  fall — I  fear,  a  dan- 
gerous one." 

Lady  Delamore  answered  not;  but, 
more  dead  than  alive,  descended  from 
the  carriage.  Lord  Delamore  took  her 
by  the  arm,  and  led  her  into  the  house. 
At  that  moment,  the  clattering  of  horses' 
hoofs  was  heard  in  the  yard ;  and  in 
another  moment  a  neighbouring  sur- 
geon, who  had  been  fetched  by  Mr. 
Graham's  groom,  entered  the  house. 
Caroline   was   quickly   abandoned,   and 
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Lord  Delamore  entered  with  the  sur- 
geon into  the  apartment  where  Mr. 
Graham  lay.  The  landlady  aroused 
Caroline  shortly  from  a  state  bordering 
almost  on  insensibility ;  and  supporting 
her,  gently  led  her  into  the  parlour, 
where  a  violent  flood  of  tears  gave  relief 
to  her  overcharged  heart. 

"  Ah  !  I  do  not  wonder  you  should 
grieve,"  observed  the  consolatory  land- 
lady ;  "  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  cut  off  in 
one's  prime,  as  one  may  say  of  the  poor 
gentleman,  who,  I  fear,  is  dying  in  the 
other  room.  And  so  fine  a  young  man 
as  was  Squire  Graham :  and  so  good  ! 
I  warrant  a  kind  master,  for  his  groom 
was  like  one  distracted,  when  they 
brought  him  here  ;  and  he  is  now  gone 
to  Branches  to  fetch  his  valet,  just  as  if 
the  poor  beast  he  rides  had  not  been  far 
and  fast  enough  already.  I  wanted  him 
to  take  a  nag  of  ours ;  but  those  young 
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lads  are  over-wilful,  and  no  more  listen- 
ed to  my  telling  him  I  would  have  it 
caught  and  saddled,  than  if  the  dog  had 
barked,  but  was  off  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye. — But,  Lord  bless  me,  my  lady, 
how  pale  you  look ! — shall  I  get  you 
some  brandy  and  water,  or  wine,  or  sal- 
volatile  ?" 

Caroline  assented  to  the  last  propo- 
sition; and  Mrs.  Evans  quickly  pro- 
duced a  bottle  from  a  corner  cupboard. 
Caroline  having  swallowed  a  portion  of 
the  contents,  was  deemed  by  the  land- 
lady sufficiently  revived  to  be  able  to 
listen  to  the  actual  account  of  the  acci- 
dent ;  she  was  unwilling  to  let  an  oppor- 
tunity pass  of  narrating  the  particulars, 
more  especially  to  one  who  seemed  so 
deeply  interested,  and  with  whom,  there- 
fore, her  eloquence  could  not  fail  of 
commanding  attention. 

"  Mr.  Graham,  as  my  husband  says,  is 
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a  desperate  hard  rider  after  the  hounds  ; 
and  my  husband  is  a  pretty  good  judge, 
for,  when  his  nag  is  fresh,  he  can  follow 
with  the  best  of  them.  Well,  and  so 
as  usual,  Mr.  Graham  was  amongst  the 
foremost,  leaping  over  hedge  and  ditch, 
and  gates  and  brooks,  just  as  if  he  had 
no  life  to  lose,  as  his  groom  said,  who 
never  saw  him  ride  so  desperate  :— well, 
at  last,  in  taking  a  leap  which  no  man  in 
his  senses  would  have  thought  of,  the 
horse  fell  over  and  over  again,  and  Mr. 
Graham  under  him,  from  whence  he  was 
taken  more  dead  than  alive.  So  the 
poor  gentleman  was  brought  here,  the 
accident  happening  close  by ;  but  by 
bad  luck  my  husband  is  from  home ; 
so  they  were  forced  to  send  for  a  doctor 
from  a  distance.  If  my  husband  had 
been  here,  he  would  have  found  out  all 
his  ailments  in  a  twinkling.  The  whole 
parish  consult  him ;  and  whether  it  be 
B  5 
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men,  or  dogs,  or  horses,  or  cows,  he 
cures  them  all ;  that  he  does,  my  lady, 
— But  as  I  am  alive,  the  doctor  is  riding 
out  of  the  yard ;  and  here  comes  his 
lordship  to  tell  us  the  news." 

Lord  Delamore's  information  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  The  Doctor  himself 
had  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  injury :  some  hours  must  elapse 
before  he  could  pronounce  the  degree  in 
which  the  brain  was  affected  ;  if  so  much 
so  as  to  amount  to  a  concussion,  his  case 
he  pronounced  to  be  extremely  alarm- 
ing ;  more  particularly  as  he  had  conti- 
nued insensible,  notwithstanding  a  great 
abstraction  of  blood.  Lord  Delamore, 
as  he  closed  his  account,  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  and,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands,  gave  way  for  a  short  time  to 
the  most  violent  emotion. 

Caroline  gazed  upon  him  with  the 
tenderest    pity :    never    since   the   first 
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months  of  their  acquaintance  had  he 
so  much  excited  her  interest  and  ad- 
miration, which,  for  a  time,  banished 
from  her  mind  the  cause  of  his  distress. 
She  approached,  and  uttered  a  few 
words  of  consolation,  containing  a  hope 
which  she  was  far  from  indulging 
herself. 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Lord  Delamore, 
"  Mr.  A.  told  me  he  thought  ill  of  him  : 
but  I  must  return  to  his  room,  though 
he  is  unconscious  of  my  presence:  though 
first  let  me  know  what  are  your  wishes 
with  regard  to  yourself, — to  remain  here, 
or  return  home  ?  I  have  sent  an  excuse 
to  Stoke  for  us  both." 

Lady  Delamore  timidly  hoped  she 
might  remain  where  she  was.  Lord 
Delamore  seemed  pleased  that  she  should 
do  so,  and  left  the  room  to  attend  to  his 
friend. 

Under  the  influence  of  opium,  Graham 
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either  slept  or  was  tranquil :  no  symp- 
toms of  consciousness  had  yet  returned. 
Lord  Delamore  sat  by  his  bedside 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Graham's  servant 
from  Branches.  It  was  midnight :  all 
was  quiet  around.  The  exertions  of 
the  day,  both  as  to  mind  and  body,  had 
apparently  been  too  much  for  Lord  Dela- 
more's  frame  ;  a  sense  of  extreme  lassi- 
tude suddenly  came  over  him,  and  every 
moment  did  he  find  it  more  painful  to 
shake  off  a  propensity  to  drowsiness, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  of 
mind,  the  present  quiet  made  every  ef- 
fort to  conquer  ineffectual.  His  own 
servant  being  in  attendance,  he  suddenly 
started  up,  and,  calling  him  to  remain 
with  his  friend,  repaired  to  the  apart- 
ment occupied  by  his  wife,  whom  he 
found  pensively  sitting  by  the  fireside, 
unmindful  of  the  information  her  maid 
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had  given  her  of  her  bed-chamber  being 
quite  ready  above-stairs. 

"  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you,  Caro- 
line," said  Lord  Delamore. 

Caroline  expressed  her  readiness  to 
comply  with  any  wish  of  his. 

"  Unless  I  have  half  an  hour's  repose, 
I  feel  I  shall  be  as  incapable  of  exertion 
as  poor  Graham  himself.  His  present 
state  renders  my  presence  more  easy  to 
be  spared,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  lying  down  for  a 
few  minutes,  if  you  will  take  my  place 
in  his  room  :  I  cannot  leave  him  in  the 
hands  of  strangers,  with  the  possibility 
of  his  coming  to  himself  any  moment ; 
and  his  servant  Roberts  is  not  yet 
arrived." 

Lord  Delamore  ceased ;  Caroline  was 
silent.  In  many  respects,  the  proposal 
was  one  to  give  her  the  highest  gratifi- 
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cation  she  was  at  present  capable  of  feel- 
ing ;  in  other  respects,  the  greatest  pain. 

The  impropriety  of  taking  upon  her- 
self an  office  with  regard  to  Graham 
which  near  relationship  alone  could 
justify,  was,  in  some  measure,  counter- 
balanced by  the  singularity  of  the  si- 
tuation in  which  his  unfortunate  acci- 
dent had  placed  them,  and  which,  if 
he  recovered,  would  prevent  her  con- 
duct from  being  considered  as  an  encou- 
ragement of  his  advances.  Then,  if  he 
did  not  recover,  how  could  she  ever  for- 
give herself  for  neglecting  an  opportunity 
of  being  useful  to  him  in  his  present 
state?  Still  she  hesitated  what  to  an- 
swer, fearful  of  appearing  to  embrace 
too  readily  the  proposal  made  her,  and 
also  trembling  at  the  thought  of  being 
witness  to  the  affliction  of  one  so  much 
esteemed. 

"What    are    you    doubtful    about?" 
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inquired  Lord  Delamore  sternly.  "  In- 
stead of  an  office  of  humanity,  and  at 
the  request  of  your  husband,  were  it  a 
scheme  of  pleasure,  proposed  by  some 
of  your  gay  associates  in  London,  you 
would  not  hesitate  about  the  loss  of  the 
whole,  much  more  a  part  of  the  night's 
repose." 

The  tears  started  into  Caroline's  eyes 
at  the  injustice  of  this  reproach.— "Good 
Heaven  !  I  did  not  hesitate  from  want  of 
compassion,  or  from  any  selfish  motive ; 
I  only  doubted  whether  my  presence 
would  be — be— quite  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Graham." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lord  Delamore, 
moving  towards  the  door,  "  I  do  not 
want  you  to  go  unless  you  like  it." 

"  Stop,  I  implore,"  exclaimed  Caroline 
eagerly ;  "I  do  desire  it ;  it  will  be 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  ...  obey  your 
wishes." 
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"  Then  why  did  not  you  say  so  at 
first?" 

"It  was  an  over-strained  idea  of  de- 
licacy, I  believe,"  said  Caroline,  blushing, 
"  which  prevented  me." 

"  Nonsense !  you  do  not  suppose  I 
should  propose  any  thing  to  you  which 
might  offend  the  most  fastidious  prude  ; 
and  though  Graham  might  prefer  the 
presence  of  his  wife  or  sister,  yet,  in 
their  absence,  any  one  not  entirely  a 
stranger  is  desirable.  So  come  with  me  ; 
I  will  show  you  his  room;  in  half  an 
hour  I  will  relieve  you,  unless  you  see 
reason  to  summon  me  before;  at  all 
events,  if  he  becomes  restless,  I  wish  you 
would  do  so." 

The  room  in  which  Graham  lay  was 
upon  the  ground-floor.  It  was  a  small 
apartment ;  the  bed  was  on  one  side  the 
fireplace,  near  which  Lord  Delamore 
placed  a  chair  for  Caroline.     The  servant 
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retired  on  their  entrance,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Lord  Delamore  did  the  same. 
The  sound  of  his  retreating  steps,  as  he 
ascended  the  stairs,  soon  ceased ;  the 
door  of  a  room  above  was  opened  and 
closed  ;  the  most  profound  silence  en- 
sued in  the  chamber  in  which  Caroline 
was  : — it  seemed  the  silence  of  death. 
She  cast  a  timid  glance  around,  and  then 
looked  at  the  bed,  about  which  the  cur- 
tains were  partly  drawn.  Her  thoughts 
reverted  to  her  last  interview  with  Gra- 
ham, when  they  parted,  as  they  thought, 
for  ever. — In  what  circumstances  were 
they  reunited  !  In  a  few  hours,  he,  whose 
constitution  seemed  to  defy  all  common 
maladies,  was  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
most  impotent.  Such  a  change  seemed 
impossible ;  and,  starting  up,  Caroline 
approached  the  bed  to  ascertain  if  she 
was  not  deceived. 

One  glance  was  sufficient :  pale  as  the 
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pillow  on  which  his  head  reclined,  with 
eyes  closed,  and  lips  strongly  pressed 
together,  as  if  through  them  utterance 
would  never  be  heard  again,  Graham  lay 
before  her  !  The  benevolent  expression 
of  countenance,  which  neither  pain  nor 
sorrow  could  subdue,  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Caroline  sighed  heavily ;  and, 
dropping  the  curtain,  stepped  back  a 
few  paces,  when,  falling  on  her  knees, 
she  offered  a  prayer  of  mental  and  hum- 
ble supplication  to  Almighty  God  for 
his  restoration.  As  she  concluded,  her 
eyes  turned  towards  the  bed,  and  she 
beheld  the  curtain  drawn  back,  and 
him  for  whom  her  prayers  were  offered, 
earnestly  regarding  her. 

"  Is  this  a  dream,"  he  said  in  a  hol- 
low voice,  "  or  do  I  indeed  behold  Caro- 
line Delamore  ?" 

Caroline  trembled. — "  Lord  Delamore 
it    is  by  his   desire    I   am   here — told 
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me  to  summon  him  if  you  awoke. — 
But,"  she  added,  drawing  nearer  to  him, 
"  tell  me  first  how  you  find  yourself." 

'•'Better  than  for  many  weeks,  for  it 
is  my  wish  to  die  ;  and  my  prayer  has 
been  heard  to  see  you  once  again.  But 
do  not  leave  me  yet — have  you  not  for- 
given me  ?" 

"  Forgiven  you  !  Oh,  Graham,  could 
you  read  the  misery  I  now  endure,  you 
would  not  ask  that  question.  I  never 
was  offended,  so  cannot  forgive.  But 
think  not  of  death  ;  you  will  live  to 
know  many  happy  days  yet."  As  she 
spoke,  the  tears  rushed  down  Caroline's 
cheeks,  as  if  to  belie  her  words. 

Graham  smiled  mournfully. — "  My 
recovery,  I  am  aware,  must  be  doubtful ; 
it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  as  it  is.  Those 
tears  are  grateful  to  my  heart ;  they 
show  me  that  when  I  am  dead,  you 
will  sometimes  think  of    him    that    is 
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gone ;  and  when  the  remembrance  has 
faded  from  all  other  minds,  you  will  not 
forget  him  whom  then  you  may  think 
of  without  a  crime." 

"  Forget  you  !"  exclaimed  Caroline, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  by  the 
bed.  "  Can  I  ever  forget  my  truest 
friend? — the  only  being  on  earth  who 
feels  an  interest  in  my  fate,  for  whom 
alone  I  desire  to  live,  without  whom  the 
cold,  unfeeling,  heartless  world  will  be 
a  blank  indeed.— Oh  !  Graham,  had  we 
never  met  again,  I  should  have  breathed 
the  same  air,  gazed  on  the  same  sky  ; — 
but  such  a  separation  as  this — the  sepa- 
ration of  death " 

Caroline  could  say  no  more ;  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept  aloud. — 
Graham,  in  a  low  and  feeble  voice,  im- 
plored her  to  be  calm.  "  It  is  to  be 
hoped  we  do  not  part  eternally,  dearest 
Lady  Delamore  :  you  have  much  to  live 
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for.  Delamore  has  a  thousand  good 
qualities  ;  your  little  boy  needs  your  care; 
and  you  have  a  friend  in  Miss  Fitz- 
Edward  whom  few  can  boast.  Do  not 
regret  my  fate,  but  rather  rejoice  that  I 
am  removed  from  a  scene  of  temptation 
and  suffering.  When  I  think  of  the  wild 
passion  I  betrayed  in  my  last  interview 
— of  the  impious  wishes  I  have,  I  fear, 
too  often  indulged,  wishing — with  shame 
I  acknowledge  it— that  you,  dearest  Caro- 
line, were  less  virtuous,  and  that  your 
passions  were  wild  and  ungovernable  as 
my  own — when  such  recollections  recur 
to  my  mind,  I  feel  I  am  justly  punish- 
ed in  being  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  also  most  mercifully,  for  had  we  met 
again  with  feelings  such  as  in  our  last  in- 
terview—" Graham's  voice  became  thick 
— Caroline  listened,  hardly  daring  to 
breathe,  for  fear  of  losing  a  word  he  said 
— "  I  am  faint — the  hand  of  death  is  on 
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me — Caroline,  where  are  you?  let  me 
gaze  on  your  countenance  once  again — 
draw  nearer,  I  implore— it  is  vain — a 
mist  is  before  my  eyes — God  bless  you.1' 

The  hand  which  Graham  had  clasped 
in  his  was  loosened  from  his  grasp,  and 
he  sank  back  senseless  on  the  pillow. 
Caroline  uttered  a  piercing  scream. 
Starting  from  her  knees,  she  turned 
round  to  fly  for  aid,  and  beheld  standing 
a  few  paces  from  her,  with  folded  arms, 
and  as  if  petrified  with  astonishment, 
Lord  Delamore ! 

She  saw  no  more,  for  the  next  moment 
she  lay  lifeless  at  his  feet. 
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CHAPTER  II, 


It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  Lord  Delamore  in  Mr. 
Graham's  room.  Sleep,  when  most 
courted,  is  sometimes  most  reluctant  to 
obey  the  summons ;  and,  though  op- 
pressed with  fatigue,  it  was  in  vain  that 
Lord  Delamore  attempted  to  close  his 
eyes.  He  had  flung  himself  on  his  bed, 
but  became  restless  and  uneasy  ;  every 
noise  startled  him ;  and  at  length  he  be- 
came so  decidedly  awake,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  steep  his  senses  in  forgetful- 
ness,   that  he  could  no   longer  remain 
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where  he  was,  and  he  descended  to  Gra- 
ham's room,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
suming his  station  by  his  bedside.  Fear- 
ful of  disturbing  him,  he  approached, 
hardly  daring  to  breathe  ;  and,  opening 
gently  the  door,  entered  the  darkened 
room  with  a  noiseless  step.  The  faint 
voice  of  Graham  met  his  ear  in  the  quiet 
of  the  chamber.  It  was  interrupted  by 
his  own  weakness,  and  the  convulsive 
sobs  of  Caroline,  whom  Lord  Delamore 
at  length  discovered  kneeling  by  the  side 
of  the  bed,  in  an  act  of  devotion  as  he 
imagined,  and  he  felt  pleased  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  But  the  tenour  of 
their  conversation  soon  undeceived  him, 
and  opened  his  eyes  to  what  no  power 
on  earth  but  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses  could  have  induced  him  to 
credit. 

Though  Lord  Delamore  did  not  mar- 
ry for  love,  he  was  more   attached  to 
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his  wife  than  either  she,  or  any  one  else, 
gave  him  credit  for.     He  was  also  jea- 
lous of  his  honour,   which,  though  no- 
thing could  have  induced  him  to  acknow- 
ledge as  much  to  herself,  he  thought  as 
safe  in  his  wife's  keeping,  as  in  his  own. 
His  affection  for  Graham  has  been  al- 
ready  described :   what   then    were   his 
feelings  when  he  heard  Caroline  declare 
that  life  was  valueless  without  him,  who, 
in  his  turn,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  did 
not  scruple  to  profess  for  her   the  most 
violent  passion  ?  Unconscious  of  his  pre- 
sence,  they   continued    their  discourse, 
which,   till   Caroline's   lifeless  form  lay 
extended  at  his  feet,  convincing  him  of 
its  reality,  appeared  to  Lord  Delamore 
only  the  substance  of  a  dream. 

Several  minutes  elapsed.  Lord  De- 
lamore looking  first  at  Caroline,  then 
at  Graham,  whose  insensibility  happily 
saved  him   from  witnessing  what  had 

VOL.    II.  c 
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passed,  which,  had  he  known  it,  would 
probably  have  brought  all  his  faults  and 
sorrows  to  a  final  close. 

A  violent  ringing  at  the  house-bell, 
and  voices  in  the  yard,  aroused  Lord 
Delamore,  who  hastily  raising  Caroline 
from  the  ground,  carried  her  past  the 
wondering  Mrs.  Evans,  whom  he  met 
upon  the  stairs,  to  the  room  he  had 
lately  quitted ;  where,  placing  her  on 
the  bed,  he  summoned  her  maid  to  her 
assistance,  and  himself  returned  to  Gra- 
ham's room,  where  Mr.  A and  Ro- 
berts, Mr.  Graham's  valet,  (for  it  was  they 
who  had  arrived,)  already  were.  Gra- 
ham was  just  beginning  to  revive,  and 
looked  wildly  round  the  room,  as  if  in 

search  of  some  one  else.     Doctor  A 

soon  pronounced  (which  excited  no  sur- 
prise in  Lord  Delamore),  that  he  had  a 
great  deal  more  fever  than  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  unless  the  most  decisive 
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measures  were  adopted,  he  would  not 
answer  for  the  consequences.  He  pro- 
posed watching  him  himself  the  remain- 
der of  the  night ;  and,  as  absolute  quiet 
was  necessary,  he  requested  that  no  one 
else  should  be  in  the  room  but  Roberts. 

This  proposition  was  extremely  agree- 
able to  Lord  Delamore,  who  availed 
himself  of  it  instantly,  ordering  candles, 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  be  carried  into 
the  sitting-room  which  Caroline  had  oc- 
cupied the  former  part  of  the  evening, 
and  where  he  determined  to  pass  the 
night.  To  escape  a  certain  inquisitive 
glance  of  Mrs.  Evans  at  this  arrange- 
ment, he  took  the  trouble  of  informing 
her  that  he  had  letters  of  importance 
to  write,  which  must  be  finished  before 
the  morning. 

Vanity  was  the  prevailing  foible  in 
Lord  Delam ore's  character.  Educated  at 
home,  without  any  companions  of  his 
C  2 
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own  age,  without  any  competitor,  and 
with  a  thousand  qualities,  personal  and 
mental,  to  excite  admiration ;  idolized 
by  his  parents ;  flattered  and  loved  by 
all  around,  from  his  earliest  years  he 
considered  himself  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Happily,  though  vain,  he 
was  good-natured  ;  and  had  sense  and 
feeling,  which  prevented  his  becoming 
an  entire  victim  to  feelings  of  self-impor- 
tance. Still  his  good  qualities  did  not 
prevent  his  feelings  from  having  occa- 
sional ascendancy  over  his  mind.  The 
world,  which  in  most  cases  does  so  much 
for  characters  of  his  stamp,  could  do 
nothing  for  him,  but  increase  the  evil ; 
for  the  world  flattered  and  caressed  him 
as  much  as  his  own  family.  His  talents 
and  personal  advantages  excited  admi- 
ration, and  confirmed  Lord  Delamore's 
opinion   of  his  own  superiority,— a  fact 
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which  required  neither  confirmation  nor 
denial. 

In  truth,  his  vanity  was  not  of  an 
offensive  kind  ;  it  rendered  him  neither 
ostentatious  nor  ambitious  ;  he  was  re- 
served, and  somewhat  even  in  youth 
austere,  but  free  in  those  days  from 
harshness  or  illiberality.  Nothing  but 
vanity  could  have  induced  him  to  marry 
Caroline  ;  so  highly  did  he  rate  his  own 
superiority,  that  he  was  convinced,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  that  the  being 
his  wife  was  quite  honour  and  happiness 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  what  is  usually,  in  the  common  run  of 
life,  considered  a  requisite  in  the  outset 
of  a  matrimonial  career, — love.  The  dis- 
covery, therefore,  of  Caroline's  indiffer- 
ence was  cruelly  wounding  to  his  self- 
love  ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  to  better 
feelings  also  :  but  this  was  nothing  to  the 
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mortification  he  experienced  in  reflect- 
ing on  Graham's  conduct.  His  grief  at 
his  friend's  behaviour  almost  amounted 
to  despair.  To  be  deceived  in  him  whom 
he  had  thought  worthy  of  making  his 
most  beloved  friend,— from  whom  he  ne- 
ver concealed  a  thought,— whom  he  con- 
sidered, next  to  himself,  the  most  per- 
fect being  in  existence, — to  whose  cen- 
sure alone  he  would  listen, — whose  praise 
alone  he  desired  to  obtain, — for  the  wel- 
fare of  whom  he  would  have  sacrificed 
his  own; — and  this  man  had  stolen  from 
him  the  affections  of  his  wife,  had  pro- 
fited by  the  intimacy  which  his  friend- 
hip  allowed,  to  view  with  lawless  eyes 
one  whom  every  honourable  and  vir- 
tuous tie  forbade  him  to  think  of. 

"  Oh,  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Lord  De- 
lamore,  "  to  what  crimes  might  not  their 
passion  have  led  them?" — and,  in  the 
torture  of  his  heart,  he  wept   bitterly. 
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His  proud,  unbending  spirit  was  sub- 
dued. Had  Caroline  seen  his  anguish, 
she  might  have  pardoned  all  his  neglect 
and  coldness ;  and  had  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge actuated  her  conduct,  she  might 
have  been  satisfied  with  his  present 
humiliation. 

The  distress  of  Lord  Delamore  excited 
the  notice  of  Mrs.  Evans,  who  occupied 
the  room  adjoining,  and  who,  somewhat 
astonished  at  his  sitting  up  all  night, 
and  at  Lady  Delamore's  fainting-fit  and 
wild  expressions  in  Mr.  Graham's  room, 
had  her  curiosity  so  much  aroused,  as, 
in  hopes  of  discovering  a  little  more  of 
the  private  politics  of  the  family  whom 
chance  had  made  her  inmates,  to  venture 
on  entering  the  apartment  to  which  Lord 
Delamore  had  retired.  He  started  up 
on  Mrs.  Evans's  entrance,  demanding, 
angrily,  what  she  wanted. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord ;  I  thought 
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you  might  be  ill,  hearing  you  groan  so 
piteously: — shall  I  call  her  Ladyship? 
though,  to  be  sure,  she  is  but  poorly 
herself,  and  in  no  state  to  be  disturbed. 
And  poor  Mr.  Graham  too  ! — Oh,  dear ! 
oh,  dear !  what  a  house  of  sorrow  our's 
is!" — and  Mrs.  Evans  tried  to  squeeze 
out  a  tear  from  the  corner  of  her  black 
eyes,  to  appease  the  wrathful  glances 
which  flashed  from  Lord  Delamore  at 
her  intrusion. 

"  Leave  the  room,  if  this  is  all  you 
have  to  say,"  said  he  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

"  Oh !  my  Lord,  be  gentle,  I  beg ; 
remember,  poor  Mr.  Graham  is  close  by, 
and  may  be  disturbed  by  your  voice." 

"  Curse  Mr.  Graham !"  exclaimed  Lord 
Delamore. 

Mrs.  Evans  started  backwards.  Could 
she  have  heard  aright?  The  gentle, 
smooth-tongued    Lord    Delamore    had 
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actually  uttered  a  malediction  against 
the  incomparable  Mr.  Graham.  Lord 
Delamore  did  not  seem  in  a  humour, 
however,  to  recall  his  words ;  and  Mrs. 
Evans,  after  awaiting  a  few  minutes  for 
them  to  be  explained,  thought  it  best 
to  quit  the  room  for  fear  of  having 
the  same  anathema  pronounced  against 
herself. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
the  following  note  was  put  into  Caro- 
line's hands : — 

u  Unintentionally  I  discovered  this 
night  what  no  evidence  but  that  of  my 
own  senses  could  have  made  me  give  a 
shadow  of  credit  to ;  but  having  disco- 
vered the  secret,  our  meeting  again  is 
impossible.  As  the  last  request  I  shall 
probably  ever  make  you,  you  will  oblige 
me  by  returning  instantly  to  Highwood, 
where,  from  myself  or  a  third  person,  I 
c  5 
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shall  again  trouble  you  with  a  letter.  I 
have  given  orders  for  the  carriage  to  be 
in  readiness. 

Delamore." 

Caroline  had  no  alternative  but  to 
obey  this  chilling  epistle.  With  slow 
and  trembling  steps  she  attended  the 
announcement  which  speedily  followed, 
of  the  carriage  being  at  the  door.  No 
one  appeared  but  Mrs.  Evans  to  take 
leave;  and  Caroline,  hastily  returning 
her  parting  compliments,  was  conveyed 
quickly  away  from  a  house  containing 
her  enraged  husband  and  dying  lover. 

The  anxiety  Lady  Delamore  felt  at  the 
state  of  Mr.  Graham,  in  some  measure 
diverted  her  mind  from  her  own  parti- 
cular grief,  and  she  thought  less  of  the 
discovery  Lord  Delamore  had  made, 
than  of  the  loss  or  danger  of  her  friend. 
When,  however,  she  descended  at  High- 
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wood,  and  saw  the  gaping  servants  won- 
dering around,  and  heard  the  little  boy 
inquire  for  his  father,  the  change  in  her 
situation  since  the  day  before,  and  the 
possible  consequences  which  might  en- 
sue, flashed  upon  her  mind  ;  she  snatch- 
ed her  boy  to  her  heart,  and,  rushing 
into  the  nearest  room,  covered  him  with 
caresses  ;  whilst  she  secretly  prayed,  that 
however  Lord  Delamore  might  visit 
upon  her  her  indiscretions,  he  would  not 
crush  her  to  the  earth  by  separating  her 
from  her  child. 

Elliot,  who  was  of  a  tender  dispo- 
sition, seeing  his  mother  weep,  was 
moved  to  sorrow  also  ;  and  throwing  his 
arms  round  her  neck,  concealed  his  face 
on  her  shoulder,  which  he  moistened 
with  his  tears.  This  sympathy  in  her 
darling  child  was  more  than  Caroline's 
nerves  could  bear :  she  pressed  him  in 
her  arms,  and  almost  screamed  with  ter- 
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ror  when  the  door  was  opened,  as  she 
thought  it  might  be  some  one  from  Lord 
Delamore  come  to  tear  her  child  from 
her.  It  was  the  nurse,  an  old  and  faithful 
servant,  who  came  to  offer  her  advice  and 
assistance,  hearing  her  lady  had  returned 
home  unwell.  Caroline  had  need  of  ten- 
derness and  care ;  she  had  not  closed  her 
eyes  the  preceding  night,  and  her  head 
ached  violently.  She  readily  consented 
to  go  to  bed,  and  having  swallowed  a 
composing  draught,  sunk  into  forget- 
fulness  of  all  her  cares. 

Several  days  elapsed,  but  no  tidings 
reached  Lady  Delamore  from  her  lord, 
nor  of  Mr.  Graham  was  any  account 
brought.  The  last,  she  flattered  herself, 
was  a  favourable  sign  ;  for  had  he  been 
worse,  she  imagined  the  report  would 
have  reached  some  of  the  servants,  who 
would  not  fail  to  impart  their  know- 
ledge  to   her.     With  regard   to    Lord 
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Delamore,  she  did  not  know  what  to 
think  or  hope: — in  all  ways  her  situa- 
tion seemed  destitute  of  any  future 
comfort.  The  eclat  of  a  separation, 
which  she  felt  Lord  Delamore  might 
demand,  was  sickening  to  her  feelings  : — 
to  be  the  talk  of  the  world,  and  have 
all  the  idle  and  whispering  and  won- 
dering gossips  commenting  upon  her 
concerns,  was  torture ;  and,  worse  than 
all,  she  dreaded  the  malicious  reports 
which  would  be  with  industry  circu- 
lated, and  which  she  had  no  brother  or 
relation  to  contradict.  But  was  it  not 
worse,  or  as  bad,  to  live  on  with  Lord 
Delamore,  who,  always  indifferent,  had 
now  an  excuse  for  being  harsh,  and 
whose  esteem  would  be  exchanged  for 
contempt  ?  The  happiest  lot  she  hoped 
for  was  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  re- 
tirement, under  the  plea  of  bad  health, 
where  she  might  weep  over  her  woes, 
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and  cherish  the  memory  of  Graham,  as 
one  amongst  the  many  whom  she  should 
never  see  again. 

About  ten  days  after  her  return  home, 
chance  directed  Caroline  and  her  youth- 
ful companion's  footsteps  to  that  very 
spot  on  which  she  had  first  beheld  Gra- 
ham, after  she  arrived  at  Highwood — 
the  lawn  before  the  Parsonage  at 
Branches.  Most  forcibly  did  the  whole 
scene  recur  to  her  mind — his  looks,  his 
air,  his  smile,  were  all  present  to  her 
imagination;  she  gazed  on  the  turf 
which  the  dancers  had  trod,  as  if  in  ex- 
pectation that  again  the  music  would 
resound,  again  the  laugh  would  echo 
on  the  green.  Alas  !  all  was  mute  and 
mournful  as  the  grave!  The  windows 
of  the  Parsonage  were  partly  closed, 
and  an  unusual  silence  and  desertion 
pervaded  the  scene.  A  feeling  of  deep 
sorrow    crept     over     Caroline's     mind, 
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which  was  most  painfully  increased  by 
the  deep  tolling  of  the  bell,  which 
suddenly  broke  on  the  awful  stillness 
of  all  around. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Elliot,  running  to- 
wards his  mother,  from  wiiom  he  had 
wrandered  a  short  distance,  "  let  us  go 
home,  I  do  not  like  the  tolling  of  the  bell, 
and  all  the  people  in  black  are  crowding 
out  of  the  church  ;  do  you  know,  I  am 
sure  to-day  is  the  day  of  the  funeral." 

"  What  funeral  ?"  inquired  Caro- 
line, whilst  a  thought  of  horror  darted 
through  her  mind. 

"  Oh,  the  funeral,"  answered  the  child. 
"  Some  of  our  servants  are  gone  to  it ; 
and  nurse  said  she  should  like  to  go  also, 
only  as  you  were  so  sad,  she  did  not 
wish  to  trouble  you  by  asking  your 
leave.  But  Mrs.  Wright,  and  Mary 
and  John  are  gone  ;  and  Stephen,  at  the 
lodge,  saw  it  pass,  and  all  Mr.  Graham's 
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beautiful  carriages  following;  and  he 
said " 

"  Enough,  enough,  my  darling  boy/' 
exclaimed  Caroline,  gasping  for  breath ; 
"  let  us  begone,  let  us  fly,  any  thing 
to  escape  that  horrible  bell."  She  did 
not  weep,  but  felt  as  if  suffocating ;  and 
when  she  gained  her  own  door,  sunk 
senseless  on  the  threshold.  The  screams 
of  Elliot  brought  the  servants  to  her 
aid ;  she  was  conveyed  to  bed,  and  medi- 
cal advice  was  sent  for  from  the  nearest 
town. 

At  a  late  hour  Mr.  Andrews,  a  little, 
gossiping,  talkative  apothecary,  arrived. 
He  was  a  kind  of  privileged  fetcher 
and  carrier  of  news  from  house  to  house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  which  means 
he  gained  as  many  patients  as  by  his 
medical  skill.  At  this  moment,  though 
he  did  not  doubt  the  fact  of  Lady  De- 
lamore's  illness,  which  the  servants  had 
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any  thing  but  extenuated,  yet  when 
he  entered  her  apartment,  he  was  much 
more  intent  upon  describing  the  cere- 
mony which  had  just  taken  place  at 
Branches,  than  inquiring  into  Lady 
Delamore's  case. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  Lady,  a  thousand 
times.  I  hope  my  attendance  was  not 
required  instantaneously  ;  I  came  the  in- 
stant I  received  the  message  from  your 
servant,  which  would  have  been  sooner 
had  I  been  at  home — but  I  was  absent. 
I  was  obliged  to  attend  the  funeral  at 
Branches— so  I  hope  your  Ladyship  will 
excuse  my  being  late :— it  was  a  very 
grand  ceremony,  I  assure  you." 

Caroline  sighed  from  the  very  bottom 
of  her  heart,  and  turned  her  head  on  the 
pillow  to  conceal  her  tears.  Mr.  Andrews 
continued:—"  Mr.  Graham  knew  her  lady- 
ship's taste  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  considering 
the  fine  fortune  she  brought  him,  he  was 
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right  to  give  her  a  fine  interment :  if  she 
had  ordered  it  herself,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  to  her  satisfaction — so  many 
plumes  and  .  .  .  .  '' 

"  Good  Heaven  !*'  exclaimed  Caroline, 
starting  up  and  interrupting  the  asto- 
nished Mr.  Andrews.  "  What  are  you 
speaking  of  ? — whose  interment  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Bless  me,  my  Lady,  Lady  Juliana's, 
to  be  sure." 

"  Lady  Juliana's  !"  screamed  Caroline, 
sinking  back  on  her  pillow  ;  "  is  she  dead 
as  well  as  Mr.  Graham  ?" 

Mr.  Andrews  shook  his  head.  "  My 
Lady,  you  are  not  well  indeed;  your 
thoughts  wander,  your  memory  is  not 
perfect,  your  ideas  are  somewhat  con- 
fused: we  must  compose  you— a  flut- 
tering pulse  indeed. — Mr.  Graham  dead ! 
Poor  gentleman  !  he  is  recovered. — Well, 
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you  must  keep  your  bed ;  I  shall  send 
some  composing  draughts." 

"  Send  any  thing,"  exclaimed  Caro- 
line ;  "  but  first  tell  me  about  poor  Lady 
Juliana.  I  had  never  heard  of  her  illness, 
much  less  of  her  death— how  did  it 
occur  ?" 

Mr.  Andrews,  highly  pleased  to  have 
a  story  to  relate,  waited  not  to  be  asked 
a  second  time,  and  eagerly  opened  his 
budget  of  intelligence. 

"  Her  ladyship,  Lady  Juliana,  was  a 
lady  who  liked  her  own  way,  and  accord- 
ingly preferred  the  attendance  of  a  Lon- 
don accoucheur,  totally  ignorant  of  her 
constitution,  to  mine,  who  had  ever  with 
safety  brought  her  through  very  difficult 
labours. 

"The  journey,  it  may  be  presumed, 
heated  her  blood ;  added  to  which,  she 
went  to  the  play  the  next  night ;  the 
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weather  was  hot,  and  the  house  was 
crowded.  On  her  return  home  she  was 
seized  with  the  pains  of  child-birth  a 
month  before  her  time,  and  either  (with 
deference  I  speak)  through  the  ignorance 
of  her  physician,  or  from  her  inflamma- 
tory habit,  a  fever  ensued  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  a  still-born  child,  which 
brought  her  to  the  grave  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  Mr.  Graham  was  sent 
for  express  the  moment  her  ladyship 
was  taken  ill,  and  at  the  imminent  peril 
of  his  life  reached  London.  All  was 
however  then  over ;  and,  for  a  day  or 
two,  Mr.  Graham  seemed  likely  to  fol- 
low :  he  however  is  now  better,  though 
looking  shockingly — so  pale  and  sad. 
His  attending  the  funeral  was  thought 
imprudent;  and  after  it  was  over, Roberts 
got  him  to  see  me.  He  requires  care  and 
attention,  and  so  I  told  him  ;  but  he  did 
not  seem  much  to  heed  me,  for  he  would 
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not  change  his  purpose  of  going  off  to- 
night back  to  London  ;  though  why  he 
would  not  stay  and  get  a  comfortable 
night's  repose  in  his  own  comfortable 
bed,  I  cannot  imagine."' 

Mr.  Andrews  ceased.  Caroline  could 
not  answer  him — surprise,  astonishment, 
and  something  of  pleasure,  kept  her 
silent  —  she  remained  lost  in  thought, 
and  almost  unmindful  of  the  presence 
of  any  one  else  until  aroused  by  Mr. 
Andrews'  taking  leave.  When  he  was 
gone,  and  Caroline  alone,  her  ideas  be- 
came more  collected.  Lord  Delamore, 
— poor  Lady  Juliana's  untimely  end, — 
her  own  forlorn  state, — all  vanished  from 
her  mind  to  give  place  to  the  feeling  of 
joy  and  gratitude,  which  the  knowledge 
that  Graham  lived  inspired. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Mr.  Andrews  was  just  beginning 
to  view  Mr.  Graham's  case  in  a  more 
favourable  light,  and  to  pronounce  that 
he  had  been  more  alarmed  than  the 
symptoms  of  the  accident  justified, 
when  the  account  of  Lady  Juliana's 
danger  arrived,  and  Mr.  Graham's  deter- 
mination, in  consequence,  to  proceed  to 
London,  made  him  again  entertain  the 
most  serious  apprehensions.  They  were 
vain:  Mr.  Graham  departed,  and  con- 
tinued to  amend  in  spite  of  the  various 
drawbacks  which  it  might  be  imagined 
would  have  prevented  it. 
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Lord  Delamore  was  no  longer  at  the 
inn  when  Mr.  Graham  left  that  asylum. 
He  had  ridden  out,  as  if  for  a  morning 
ride,  early  that  day  ;  but  on  reachingthe 
nearest  post-town,  he  had  thrown  him- 
self into  a  postchaise  and  departed  no 
one  knew  whither,  leaving  his  groom  to 
return  with  the  information  to  Mrs. 
Evans ;  a  handsome  remuneration  for 
her  trouble,  and  directions  to  his  ser- 
vants to  remain  where  they  were  till 
farther  orders.  Much  matter  to  ponder 
over,  did  the  events  of  two  days  give 
Mrs.  Evans  ;  and  if  the  reports  which 
soon  afterwards  were  circulated  with 
regard  to  Lord  and  Lady  Delamore, 
and  Mr.  Graham,  could  have  been  traced 
to  the  spot  from  whence  they  rose,  they 
might  have  been  hunted  down  to  the 
tea-table  of  an  obscure  landlady  in  an 
obscure  village. 

As  the  destination  of  Lord  Delamore 
is  not  meant  to  be  a  mystery,  it  may  be 
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proper  here  to  mention,  that  the  end  of 
his  journey  placed  him  at  the  door  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Villiers,  by  marriage  his 
maternal  uncle,  a  clergyman  residing  in 
Devonshire,  and  the  only  person  Lord 
Delamore  determined  to  consult  on  the 
line  of  conduct  he  should  adopt  towards 
Caroline. 

Of  all  men  living,  Mr.  Villiers  was 
the  least  calculated  for  an  adviser  upon 
such  a  subject.  From  his  profession  and 
tastes  he  had  never  lived  much  in  the 
world.  It  is  not,  however,  the  failing  of 
age  to  be  diffident  in  counsel ;  and  poor 
Caroline,  consequently,  met  with  but 
little  lenity  from  a  man  who  saw  no  me- 
dium betwixt  indiscretion  and  vice,  and 
who  viewed  the  world  with  the  jaun- 
diced eye  with  which  even  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  well  intentioned — and  Mr.  Vil- 
liers was  truly  so— will,  when  bent  down 
by  sickness  and  age,  regard  mankind. 
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Lord  Delamore  reached  Mr.  Villiers's 
in  an  uncertain  mood,  wavering  between 
resentment  and  pity,  undecided  whether 
to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  compassion, 
and  consequent  forgiveness  of  a  being 
who,  deprived  of  his  support,  would 
stand  in  the  world  without  relative  or 
tie,  or  to  listen  to  the  dictates  only  of 
anger,  and  abandon  her,  who  in  heart 
had  abandoned  him.  He  quitted  Mr. 
Villiers,  determined  on  the  latter  line  of 
conduct. 

Caroline  received  a  letter  drawn  up 
with  legal  precision,  which  decided  her 
future  fate.  No  word  of  kindness  soft- 
ened the  intelligence  that  she  and  her 
husband  were  to  part ;  ceremonious,  cold 
and  decided,  was  the  character  of  the 
letter  which,  in  some  measure,  released 
her  from  the  marriage  vow.  An  income 
of  four  thousand  a-year,  and  the  house 
in  town,  were  settled  upon  her,  with  the 
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care  of  her  boy— who  was  immediately 
to  be  placed  at  school — during  the  holi- 
days. No  attempt  at  advice  was  hinted 
at,  no  line  pointed  out  as  most  proper 
for  her  to  pursue  ;  she  seemed  unworthy 
such  consideration  ;  she  was  left  to  her 
own  guidance,  or  rather  to  the  guidance 
of  her  own  heart ;  but  her  heart,  though 
tender,  could  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason ;  and  the  very  abandonment  of 
her  state,  made  Caroline  the  more  reso- 
lute to  show  the  world,  by  her  conduct, 
how  little  merited  was  the  severity  of 
her  treatment. 

Such  reflections,  however,  were  only 
the  fruit  of  her  calmer  hours :  at  first, 
for  a  little  moment,  wounded  pride  and 
anger  were  the  predominant  feelings 
which  Lord  Delamore's  letter  excited; 
which  dried  the  tears  that  started  to  her 
eyes  at  the  sight  of  his  handwriting, 
and  banished   all  the   kindlier  feelings 
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which  an  impartial  review  of  all  that 
had  passed,  had  awakened  in  a  bosom 
ever  ready  to  extenuate  the  faults  of 
others,  and  judge  harshly  of  her  own ; 
whose  heart  a  gentle  word  or  look  might 
move. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  return  to  Gra- 
ham, and  leave  Caroline  to  solitude  and 
sorrow.  The  various  events  which  had 
lately  occupied  Mr.  Graham's  mind, 
were  of  such  great  magnitude,  that  the 
impression  of  Lord  Delamore's  sudden 
departure  from  Mrs.  Evans's  inn,  made 
hardly  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of 
a  moment,  more  particularly  as,  all  things 
considered,  he  was  the  last  person  he 
wished  to  hear  from  or  meet.  On  his 
return  to  London  after  his  wife's  fune- 
ral, he  established  himself  at  his  sister's 
with  his  children.  Respect  for  the  me- 
mory of  Lady  Juliana,  his  own  feelings 
and  slowly  recovering  health,  kept  him 
d  2 
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secluded  from  society  ;  the  events  of  the 
world  were  therefore  only  known  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  his  sister  and 
Lord  St.  John,  the  only  two  persons 
he  saw. 

One  evening,  about  a  fortnight  after 
his  return  to  London,  as  he  was  sitting 
by  the  fire  meditating  upon  his  future 
plans,  Lady  St.  John  entered  from  her 
morning   drive.       She   looked  gravely ; 
but,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  conceal- 
ment, was  hardly  in  the  room  ere  she 
unfolded  to  her  astonished  brother  the 
intelligence  of  which  she  was  full,  and 
which  was  the  cause  of  her  dejected  air. 
"  My  dear  Charles,  I  have  heard  such 
a  shocking  report, — it  cannot  be  true — 
yet  it  is  very  strange  for  people  to  in- 
vent  such  things ;    but   you   probably 
know  all  about  it,  for  Lord  Delamore  is 
concerned  in  it ;— in  short,  they  say  that 
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Lord   and   Lady  Delamore   are   to   be 
parted." 

"  Parted !"  exclaimed  Graham. 
"  Yes ;  and  in  order  to  have  a  plau- 
sible reason  for  leaving  her,  Lord  Dela- 
more  is   appointed  minister   at  B 

Lady  Delamore  does  not  accompany 
him  : — But,  my  dear  Charles,  how  pale 
you  look ! — I  am  afraid  this  news  affects 
you, — how  pale  you  look  !— it  cannot  be 
true, — you  would  have  been  the  first 
person  Lord  Delamore  would  have  in- 
formed." 

But  as  she  spoke,  Lady  St.  John 
thought  she  read  a  full  confirmation  of 
the  truth  in  her  brother's  countenance, 
— and  she  could  almost  fancy  that  in  it 
was  that  which  showed  he  was  somewhat 
concerned. 

"  From  whom  did  you  hear  the  re- 
port?" inquired  Mr.  Graham. 
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"  It  was  Mr.  Harvey  who  told  me. 
Mr.  Villiers  had  written  to  him  to  in- 
quire about  the  school  at  which  his 
nephew  is,  in  order  to  place  Lord  El- 
liot there :  he  said,  family  differences 
having  arisen  between  Lord  and  Lady 
Delamore,  which  would  occasion  a  sepa- 
ration, it  was  desirable  to  place  their 
son  at  school,  more  particularly  as  Lord 
Delamore  was  appointed  to  a  situation 
abroad." 

V  Gracious  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Gra- 
ham after  a  pause,  "  that  a  man  should 
be  so  mad,  so  insensible,  as  to  spurn  a 
woman,  from  whom  to  obtain  one  smile, 
there  is  hardly  another  living  who 
would  not  bend  to  the  very  earth!— Ca- 
roline— lovely,  amiable  Caroline  !  why 
were  you  thrown  away  upon  one  so 
cold,  so  unfeeling  ?  —  why  did  we  meet 
too  late  ? — But  is  it  now  too  late  ?"    He 
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started  up,  the  colour  rising  to  his 
cheeks. 

"  Charles,  what  is  it  you  mean  ?"  said 
Lady  St.  John,  now  for  the  first  time 
suspecting  the  full  extent  of  his  feelings 
for  Lady  Delamore. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  mean ;  but  I 
have  long  thought,  and  so  must  every 
one  think,  that  Delamore  is  unworthy 
of  his  wife;  but — but  we  shall  soon 
hear  the  reasons  for  their  conduct — it 
may  be  her  wish." 

"  Did  you  ever  suspect  Lord  Dela- 
more of  jealousy?"  inquired  Lady  St. 
John. 

"  Jealousy  !— of  whom,  pray,  should 
he  be  jealous?" 

"  Oh,  of  a  shadow,  of  course — every 
body  is— but  Hervey  said  he  understood 
that  a  third  person  was  concerned." 

A  sudden  light  broke  upon  Graham — 
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Lord  Delamore's  continued  silence,  Lady 
Delamore's  departure  from  the  inn,  some 
vague  expressions  of  Mrs.  Evans's,  were 
all  now  accounted  for.  Either  his  con- 
versation with  Caroline  had  been  over- 
heard, or  she  in  an  agony  of  grief  had 
betrayed  her  feelings.  Resolving,  how- 
ever, to  discover  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  his  surmises,  he  started  up  before  his 
sister  could  detain  him,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  house. 

He  had  not  traversed  many  streets 
when  he  perceived  the  object  of  his 
search,  Lord  Delamore,  approaching 
him.  He  seemed  thoughtful,  and  his 
eyes  were  bent  to  the  ground.  Graham's 
heart  beat  high— they  met— Lord  Dela- 
more raised  his  eyes — one  glance,  one 
scornful  glance  was  darted  at  his  once 
adored  friend,  and  then  he  passed  on 
without  uttering  a  word. 

"  Now  may  every  torment  pursue  me, 
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if  ever  I  forgive  that  look !"  exclaimed 
the  infuriated  Graham ;  *  there  are  laws, 
laws  of  honour,  and  by  them  will  I  re- 
quite such  conduct." 

A  coffee-house  was  near  at  hand,  into 
which  he  hastily  rushed,  and  from 
whence  he  dispatched  the  following. 

TO    THE    EARL    OF    DELAMORE. 

"  Of  no  other  man  than  yourself  would 
I  demand  an  explanation  of  such  con- 
duct as  you  have  just  manifested  towards 
me,  except  in  that  manner  in  which  one 
gentleman  has  happily  the  power  of 
demanding  satisfaction  of  another. — Tell 
me  the  reason  of  your  behaviour — the 
world  is  full  of  strange  reports  ;  tell  me 
In  what  I  have  offended  you — and  then 
let  us  meet,  either  as  friends  or  foes ;  if 
the  latter,  let  the  time  and  place  be  as 
near  and  soon  as  possible." 
d  5 
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How  often  has  one  moment's  impru- 
dence embittered  the  whole  of  a  man's 
life  !  Graham's  judgment,  entirely  ob- 
scured by  anger,  made  him  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  reason.  Irritated  at  Lord  De- 
lamore's  treatment  of  his  wife,  he  sought 
him,  with  the  intention  of  advocating 
her  cause  alone.  Lord  Delamores  be- 
haviour aroused  other  passions  in  his 
breast :  he  forgot  Caroline,  to  think  only 
of  his  own  wrongs ;  and  in  revenging 
them,  he  may,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  have  done  himself  justice, 
— her  he  most  cruelly  injured.  The  en- 
venomed tongue  of  malice  wanted  but 
the  eclat  of  a  duel  to  defame  the  little 
of  poor  Caroline's  reputation  they  had 
allowed  to  remain  untouched.  Her 
story  soon  became 
"  The  novel  of  the  young,  the  lecture  of  the  old." 

Lord    Delamore   answered  Graham's 
note,   by  simply   naming    Hyde  Park, 
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at  six  the  next  morning,  as  the  place  of 
meeting ;  and  added,  that  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  deny  the  conver- 
sation he  had  held  with  Lady  Dela- 
more  at  the  inn,  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  February,  no  explanation  far- 
ther could  be  expected. 

The  meeting  was  neither  as  bloodless, 
nor  yet  as  fatal,  as  many  former  and 
latter  ones  have  been.  Lord  Dela- 
more's  ball  grazed  Mr.  Graham's  shoul- 
der ;  his  was  more  unfortunate,  and  en- 
tered the  arm  of  Lord  Delamore  just 
above  the  elbow. 

The  agony  of  Graham's  mind,  on 
beholding  the  blood  of  his  friend,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe.  An- 
ger, love,  were  in  a  moment  banished 
from  his  bosom,  and  replaced  by  de- 
spair. Throwing  down  his  pistol,  lie 
rushed  to  Lord  Delamore,  with  a  coun- 
tenance far  paler  than  his  friend's,  and 
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agonized  with  a  thousand  fears  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  wound. 

"  I  hope  you  art  not  much  hurt  ?"  he 
said  in  a  feeble  voice. 

Lord  Delamore  smiled  contemptu- 
ously. "  So  little  so,  I  imagine,  that  if 
you  are  desirous  again  to  renew  the 
combat,  I  have  no  objection." 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  barbarian  ?" 
exclaimed  Graham,  as  he  tore  off  his 
neck-handkerchief  to  make  a  bandage 
for  his  wound.  His  intention  was, 
however,  evaded  by  Lord  Delamore, 
who,  taking  the  arm  of  his  second,  said 
in  a  faint  voice— 

"  Our  business  here  being  settled,  I 
may  as  well  seek  surgical  aid  for  my 
wound;  will  you  give  me  your  assist- 
ance to  the  carriage  ?" 

The  speed  of  mail-coaches,  veloci- 
pedes, or  steam -boats,  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
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report  travels  through  the  streets  of 
London.  An  event  is  hardly  concluded 
in  one  quarter,  before  it  is  known  half 
over  the  town;  and  what  is  imparted 
under  the  strictest  charge  of  secrecy  to 
one  individual,  is  in  an  instant  talked 
over  by  every  body,  though  all  are 
ignorant  from  whence  sprung  the  in- 
telligence. Such  was  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  duel  between  Lord  Delamore 
and  Mr.  Graham  :  hardly  was  the  former 
safely  lodged  in  the  hotel  he  inhabited, 
ere  the  house  was  beset  with  inquiries 
after  him;  and  at  every  fashionable 
breakfast-table,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  that  morning,  the  whole  affair 
was  discussed  with,  of  course,  a  very 
sufficient  share  of  exaggeration.  The 
event  was  too  late  for  the  morning 
papers,  but  in  those  of  the  evening 
appeared  the  following  paragraph  : — 
"  An  affair  of  honour  took  place  this 
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morning,  between  the  Earl  of  D — a — e 
and  Mr.  H— w— -d  G— h— m,  in  which 
the  former  was  severely  wounded.  Mr. 
G— m  escaped  unhurt.  Various  ru- 
mours are  afloat  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
duel.  We  believe,  that  a  discovery  of 
a  very  delicate  nature,  in  which  a  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  fashion  is  involved, 
is  the  reason  of  the  meeting.  Farther 
particulars  it  will  probably  be  our  pain- 
ful duty  soon  to  lay  before  the  public ; 
as  a  suit  in  Doctors'  Commons  must 
necessarily  ensue,  if  credit  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  on  dits  of  the  day." 

This  enigmatical  paragraph  had  its 
effect, — it  was  read  and  commented  upon 
all  over  England;  and  the  depravity 
of  the  higher  orders  was  declaimed 
against  very  eloquently  by  those  whose 
insignificance  formed  a  very  comfort- 
able cloak  to  shelter  their  own  deregle- 
mens. 
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Miss  Fitz-Edward  had  been  making 
a  tour  of  visits  in  the  West  of  England 
with  her  aunt.  Caroline's  silence  had 
somewhat  surprised  her  ;  but  expecting 
it  would  be  satisfactorily  explained  when 
she  reached  London,  where  she  conclud- 
ed letters  were  awaiting  her,  and  whither 
she  was  hastening,  her  impatience  was 
not  very  violent,  till  on  an  inn-table  the 
newspaper  containing  the  before-men- 
tioned paragraph  met  her  eye.  There 
was  something  in  it  which  had  an  air 
of  truth,  most  particularly  when  joined 
to  her  former  surmises,  and  Caroline's 
unusual  silence,  that  struck  a  pang  to 
Lucy's  bosom,  as  if  a  sword  had  pierced 
her ;  the  paper  fell  from  her  hand,  and 
she  sunk  into  a  chair. 

"  Good  Heaven  !  my  dear  child,  what 
ails  you  ?"  exclaimed  Lady  Mary. 

Lucy  could  only  answer  by  pointing 
to  the  fatal  paper.    Lady  Mary  glanced 
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her  eye  over  it,  and  soon  discovered  the 
tale  it  disclosed. 

They  reached  London  the  next  even- 
ing. An  inquiry  at  Lord  Delamore's 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  duel ;  his 
lordship  was  rapidly  recovering ;  of  her 
ladyship  they  knew  nothing.  The  ser- 
vant's manner  boded  ill ;  Lucy  sunk  back 
in  the  carriage,  and  burst  into  tears. 
They  were  soon  at  home ;  to  her  eager 
inquiries  for  letters,  none  appeared  from 
Caroline;  but  amongst  several  cards 
which  lay  on  the  table,  there  was  one 
with  Lady  St.  John's  name  upon  it. 

"  That  card  was  left  this  morning," 
said  the  servant,  observing  Lucy  still  to 
hold  it  in  her  hand ;  "  her  ladyship 
seemed  very  sorry  not  to  find  you, 
and  begged  to  know  when  you  came  to 
London." 

Lucy  required  no  farther  information, 
but  quickly  dispatched  a  note,  begging 
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to  see  Lady  St.  John  early  the  next 
morning. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Graham  had  ascer- 
tained Lord  Delam  ore's  wound  to  be 
trifling,  he  quitted  London  without 
giving  his  sister  any  information  as  to 
where  he  was  going.  Lady  St.  John 
had  her  fears  and  surmises  upon  the 
subject,  which  Lucy's  note  seemed  to 
her  somewhat  a  confirmation  of:  she 
hastened  to  obey  the  summons  at  a  very 
early  hour,  but  found  that  she  was  re- 
quired to  give,  not  to  receive,  information. 

Though  great  was  Lucy's  joy  at  find- 
ing her  worst  fears  were  not  confirmed 
by  all  Lady  St.  John  had  to  detail,  yet 
she  had  much  to  grieve  for,  in  knowing 
that  her  dear  Caroline  would  be  the 
mark  at  which  the  censorious  would 
point  their  finger.  To  be  pitied  and 
condemned  by  the  good,  and  talked 
lightly  of  by  the  bad,  was  in  every  way 
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shocking ;  but  she  was  still  Lord  Dela- 
more's  wife — his  true  and  honourable 
wife.  In  time,  all  might  be  forgiven 
and  forgotten.  After  a  short  pause,  her 
thoughts  returned  to  Mr.  Graham,  and 
she  inquired  where  he  was. 

Lady  St.  John  coloured.  "  I  know 
not — he  is  not  in  town ;  no  one  knows 
where  he  is." 

"  He  probably  left  London  to  avoid 
the  gaze  of  the  world  after  the  duel." 

"  Then  why  conceal  his  abode  from 
me? — Poor  Charles!  I  wish  I  saw  any 
prospect  of  happiness  for  you  in  this 
world." 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  so  very  much 
attached  to  Caroline  ? — I  hope  and  trust 
for  their  sakes — for  all  our  sakes — such 
is  not  the  case." 

"  Charles  will  never  be  happy  again  ; 
he  loves  your  cousin,  and,  with  or  with- 
out her,  he  must  be  equally  wretched." 
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"  With  her,"  exclaimed  Lucy  shudder- 
ing. "  Heaven  avert  such  an  idea  from 
their  minds !" 

"  If  such  an  idea  has  however  entered 
their  hearts,  it  is  Lord  Delamore  who 
has  to  answer  for  it ;  he  pointed  the  way. 
Did  he  think  his  wife  was  of  wood  or 
stone,  without  sense  or  feeling  ? — Did  he 
think  Charles  was  formed  to  excite  ad- 
miration in  no  other  eyes  but  his  own  ? — 
Did  he  imagine  neglect  was  the  way  to 
excite  affection,  and  that  you  may  place 
unbounded  confidence  where  you  care 
not  to  gain  esteem  or  gratitude  ?  If  such 
were  his  ideas,  experience  will  have 
taught  him  a  bitter  lesson,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  will  be  added  to 
whatever  other  information  he  possesses." 

"  I  would  rather,"  replied  Lucy  with  a 
sigh,  "  that  he  gained  such  knowledge 
from  any  other  than  his  wife.  Putting 
morality  out  of  the  question,  it  can  never 
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be  any  woman's  interest,  for  the  sake  of  a 
momentary  revenge  upon  her  husband, 
to  sacrifice  her  reputation  for  ever." 

"  Would  you  abandon  your  cousin  if 
she  were " 

"  Oh,  finish  not  what  you  would  say," 
exclaimed  Lucy.  "Do  not,  I  implore 
you,  believe  such  a  thing  possible; 
Caroline  has  principle,  feeling,  reli- 
gion— she  is  a  mother " 

"  But  she  is  a  woman — an  injured 
woman,  and  not,  as  you  say,  an  unfeel- 
ing one.  But,  however,  as  I  think,  in 
their  present  state  of  mind,  an  inter- 
view would  be  highly  dangerous,  I  most 
ardently  hope  Charles  is  not  gone  to 
Branches." 

u  To  Branches  1"  exclaimed  Lucy. 
"  Do  you  think  he  is  gone  to  Branches  ?" 

"  Roberts,  whom  he  left  behind,  is 
quite  sure  he  is  there ;  but  what  grounds 
he  has  for  the  conjecture  I  know  not, 
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my  brother  not  having  mentioned  his 
intention  to  any  one." 

"  And  is  Caroline  at  Highwood  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly." 

Lucy  burst  into  tears. 

"Nay,  my  dear  Miss  Fitz-Edward, 
we  must  hope  for  the  best.  Remember, 
however,  that  my  doors  shall  ever  be 
open  to  your  cousin," 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Fatigued  with  her  late  journey, 
Lady  Mary  Walters  retired  early  to 
rest,  leaving  her  niece  to  weep  and 
muse  throughout  the  evening,  and  vain- 
ly to  attempt  to  fix  her  wandering 
thoughts  upon  a  book. 

The  monotonous  cry  of  the  watchman 
had  called  "  past  eleven,"  when  a  loud 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  not  pre- 
ceded by  the  stopping  of  any  carriage ; 
some  one  ascended  the  stairs,  and  in  a 
moment  the  servant  entered,  and,  to 
Miss  Fitz-Edward's  utter  surprise,  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Graham.     He  looked 
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pale  and  harassed;  and,  after  slightly 
bowing  to  Lucy,  whom  astonishment 
rendered  mute,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  as  if  overcome  with  either  bodily 
or  mental  fatigue.  Miss  Fitz-Edward 
regarded  him  with  pity  and  wonder,  and 
tried  to  prepare  herself  to  hear,  with  tole- 
rable composure,  the  confirmation  of  her 
worst  fears  with  regard  to  Caroline;  for 
that  she  was  the  subject  of  this  visit,  she 
felt  assured  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  his  ap- 
pearance of  suffering,  she  would  have 
turned  with  horror  from  a  man  whom 
she  could  not  but  regard  as  the  seducer 
of  her  friend.  After  a  few  minutes  pause, 
Mr.  Graham  raised  his  eyes  to  Lucy's 
face  with  an  expression  so  painful,  that 
jt  might  have  moved  the  most  obdurate 
heart. 

"  I  hope  Miss  Fitz-Edward  will  for- 
give my  unseasonable  intrusion ;  but  I 
could  not  rest  till  I  had  seen  you." 
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"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why — on 
what  subject,"  said  Lucy  hesitatingly. 

"  Of  Caroline, — Lady  Delamore." 

"  Just  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  Lucy. 

"  Nay,  be  not  too  much  alarmed, — 
she  is  well." 

"  But  where  is  she  ?" 

"  At  Highwood." 

"  Heaven  be  praised !"  uttered  Lucy 
fervently. 

"  Why,"  said  Graham  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  his  former  arch  expression  play- 
ing, for  a  moment,  round  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  "  where  did  you  imagine  she 
was  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  Lucy  blush- 
ing. "  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard 
from  her ;  and " 

"  And,"  interrupted  Graham,  "  though 
you  have  not  heard  from  her,  you  have 
of 'her.  You  have  listened  to  the  reports 
of  the  world ;  you  trust  not  to  your  own 
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knowledge  of  Caroline's  character,  but 
to  the  opinion  of  the  idle,  ill-informed, 
and  malicious ;  you  have  heard  that  she 
and  Lord  Delamore  are  to  be  separated ; 
you  have  heard  also  of  the  accursed 
duel ;  and  you,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
have  filled  up  the  picture,  and  rendered 
a  rough  outline  a  finished  performance." 
"  Mr.  Graham,''  said  Lucy  warmly, 
"  you  accuse  me  unjustly  :  I  would  be- 
lieve no  ill  of  any  one,  unless  proved 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  much 
less  of  the  dearest  friend  I  have  on  earth. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  I  know 
to  what  reports  you  allude  ;  but,  though 
they  have  made  me  unhappy,  yet  never 
did  I  credit  them  till,  I  confess," — and 
Lucy  cast  down  her  eyes, —  '  this  visit." 

Graham    arose,    and    walked    hastily 
about  the  room. 

"  Miss  Fitz-Edward,"  said  he  at  length, 
forgive  the  injustice  of  my  supposition ; 
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but  1  am  grown  suspicious  of  the  world. 
I  came  here  to  make  a  full  confession  to 
you ;  but  I  know  not  how  far  your  in- 
dulgence will  allow  me  to  extend  my 
confidence." 

Lucy  did  not  look  very  intimidating. 
Mr.  Graham  continued :— "  I  saw  Lady 
Delamore  yesterday." 

"  Heavens !  You  have  been  then  at 
Highwood  !  How  could  you  be  so  .  .  . 
imprudent  ?" 

"  Imprudent  would  have  been  a  soft 
word,  had  I  gained  the  object  of  my 
visit." 

Lucy  started. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Graham,  "  you  may 
hate  me  for  the  avowal,  but  the  object 
of  my  visit  was  to  induce  your  cousin  to 
elope  with  me ;  but,  ere  you  condemn 
me  irrevocably,  listen  to  me — hear  my 
justification." 

"Alas!  Mr.  Graham,  how  can   such 
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an  intention  be  justified  ?    Nevertheless, 
I  am  most  willing  to  hear  you." 

After   a    short    pause,    Graham    re- 
sumed. 

"  I  know  not  when  exactly  to  date 
my  feelings  for  your  cousin.  The  first 
time  I  saw  her  was  at  the  altar,  when 
Delamore  received  her  hand.  He  had 
described  his  intended  bride  (whom  he 
acknowledged  to  have  married  only  to 
please  his  parents)  as  indifferently  gifted 
with  either  mental  or  personal  charms :  of 
the  first,  I  was  no  judge;  but  my  surprise 
was  great  at  finding  in  one  so  lightly 
estimated,  the  most  lovely  being  I  ever 
beheld.  Wonder  at  Delamore's  blindness 
filled  my  mind  the  whole  of  the  cere- 
mony, to  which  feeling  was  added  some- 
thing of  compassion,  or  interest,  for  his 
youthful  bride.  Three  years  elapsed 
before  I  again  saw  her :  this  was  at  a 
masquerade,  on  which  occasion  she  was 
E  2 
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the  most  lovely,  the  most  admired,  the 
most  fascinating  woman  in  the  room. 
From  a  conversation  I  accidentally  over- 
heard between  her  and  Lord  Dorset,  I 
was  led  to  imagine  that  Delamore  had 
as  much  underrated  her  intellectual  en- 
dowments as  her  personal  charms.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  I  had  ample 
confirmation  of  this  idea :  we  became 
neighbours,  and  I  was  hourly  witness  to 
Delamore's  neglect  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  amiable,  gentle,  and  accom- 
plished of  women.  I  pitied  her,  and 
pity  is  nearly  allied  to  love.  In  short, 
time  passed  away,  and  we  loved :  we 
were  both  bound  by  irrevocable  ties ;  to 
part  was  therefore  the  only  alternative. 

"  At  our  last  interview,  as  we  ima- 
gined for  ever,  I,  for  the  first  time,  con- 
fessed my  feelings.  We  met,  however, 
again :  I  was  supposed  to  be  dying,  and 
she  was  sent  by  her  infatuated  husband 
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to  watch  over  me.  A  conversation  en- 
sued, which  I  should  have  imagined 
might  have  been  forgiven  by  the  most 
jealous  husband,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  at  such  a  moment ;  but  the 
divine  attribute  of  mercy  is  not  appa- 
rently in  Delamore's  catalogue  of  vir- 
tues :  he  overheard  our  discourse,  and 
has  revenged  himself  most  cruelly  on 
his  unfortunate  wife.  Not  his  love,  but 
his  self-love,  was  wounded,  and  that  is 
an  injury  that  Delamore  is  incapable  of 
pardoning. 

"  It  was  not  till  after  our  duel,  that  I 
discovered  how  much  it  might  injure 
Caroline.  The  story,  in  a  moment,  was 
in  every  one's  mouth,  with  every  possi- 
ble exaggeration.  Delamore  was  praised 
as  a  model  of  forbearance,  in  not  intend- 
ing to  sue  for  a  divorce  ;  I  was  a  mon- 
ster of  ingratitude,  who  had  broken  my 
wife's  heart ;  Lady  Delamore  the  most 
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depraved  of  her  sex.  Stung  almost  to 
madness,  I  threw  myself  into  my  chaise, 
and  repaired  to  Branches,  or  rather  High- 
wood.  My  object  I  have  already  inform- 
ed you  of, — that  if  the  world  made  us 
suffer  the  punishment  of  misconduct, 
we  should  not  be  deprived  of  every  con- 
solation. I  saw  Caroline,  threw  myself 
at  her  feet,  and  urged  my  passion  by 
every  possible  argument.  I  implored 
her  to  quit  a  world  unworthy  of  her,  for 
one  who  would  devote  his  life  to  her, — 
who  would  shelter  her  from  every  storm, 
— with  whom  she  should  never  know  a 
sorrow  which  he  could  prevent, — who 
would  never  have  a  wish  but  hers, — a 
pleasure  she  should  not  partake  of.  She 
listened,  wept,  but  resolutely  declined. 
She  could  support  misfortune,  but  not 
guilt.  Her  hope  was  not  of  this  world 
only,  and  she  looked  forward  to  another, 
where  she  must  account  for  her  actions ; 
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— *  where  the  wicked  would  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  be  at  rest.' 
But  for  this  certainty,  she  might  have 
hesitated ;  as  it  was,  it  was  impossible : 
and  were  Lord  Delamore  to  turn  her 
from  his  door  without  food  or  shelter, 
she  would  never  by  her  conduct  forfeit 
the  protection  of  Him  from  whom  she 
expected  more  mercy  than  from  men. 

"  I  was  still  on  my  knees,  and,  not- 
withstanding her  words,  madly  enforced 
my  suit,  calling  her  my  love, — my  wife. 
Caroline  started  from  me,  and  quitted 
the  room.  She  fled  my  presence, — then, 
indeed,  was  I  miserable.  At  my  urgent, 
humble  prayers,  she  again  saw  me,  and 
granted  me  her  pardon  for  my  offence.  It 
was  then  I  observed  her  faded  and  altered 
appearance,  her  extreme  lassitude.  Since 
the  fatal  night  we  parted,  she  has  seen 
no  one  but  her  domestics ;  with  Dela- 
more the  whole  world  has  deserted  her. 
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"  Miss  Fitz-Edward,  can  you  allow 
your  beloved  cousin  to  linger  alone  in 
sorrow,  and  perhaps  sickness,  without 
one  human  being  to  pity  and  console 
her  ?  Can  you  think  she  deserves  such 
a  total  abandonment  ?  The  reason  of 
my  perhaps  unseasonable  visit  is,  to  im- 
plore you  to  go  to  her :  the  confession  I 
have  made  is  to  move  you  to  pity  one 
whom  the  world  affects  to  despise  and 
blame ;  do  not  let  my  efforts  be  unavail- 
ing. Do  not  follow  the  cold  prudence 
of  the  worldly-minded,  but  obey  rather 
the  dictates  of  your  own  native  sensi- 
bility, justice,  and  charity. 

Miss  Fitz-Edward  had  little  need  of 
such  an  appeal ;  already  was  her  heart 
with  her  friend;  and,  smiling  through 
her  tears,  she  begged  Mr.  Graham  not  to 
offend  her  by  importunities  which  im- 
plied a  doubt  of  her  possessing  the  very 
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qualities  he  professed  to  give  her  credit 
for. 

"You  will  then  go  to  Lady  Dela- 
more  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly." 

m  But  when  ?" 

"  Will  to-morrow  morning  be  time 
enough  ?" 

"  Oh,  dearest  Miss  Fitz-Edward,  you 
give  me  new  life,"  said  Graham,  seizing 
her  hand :  "  if  you  befriend,  support, 
and  cheer  the  drooping  Caroline,  with 
how  much  lighter  a  heart  shall  I  quit 
England." 

"  Quit  England  !"  exclaimed  Lucy  ; 
"  Are  you  going  too  ?" 

"  Did  not  you  know  of  my  intentions  ? 

I  am  going  to  join  my  uncle,  Lord  L 

in  the  East  Indies." 

"  Heavens  ! — and  is  there  no  place  in 
Europe  which  you  can  leave  England 
e  5 
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for,  that  you  must  exile  yourself  to 
another  quarter  of  the  globe,  exposed 
to  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  to  all  the 
dangers  of  a  long  voyage  ?" 

"  The  voyage  will  be  an  amusement 
to  me  ;  and  as  to  the  climate,  I  trust  to  a 
good  constitution  and  temperance,  not  to 
suffer  as  many  have  done.  I  have  two 
inducements  to  prefer  my  place  of  exile, 
as  you  not  unaptly  call  it,  to  any  other. 

Lord  L is  a  man  for  whom  I  have 

the  highest  respect  and  affection,  and  is 
in  a  situation  to  render  my  abode  in  the 
East,  if  ever,  agreeable,  and  also  advan- 
tageous, conceiving  the  latter  to  be  an 
object  to  me  as  it  once  was.  My  other 
inducement  is,  that  where  the  disease  is 
violent,  the  remedy  must  be  proportion- 
ably  severe.  Lady  St.  John  has  pro- 
mised to  take  care  of  my  children." 

Graham  now  arose,  and  taking  Lucy's 
hand,  looked  earnestly  in  her  face,  with 
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an  expression  which  made  the  eloquent 
blood  fly  to  her  cheeks.  "  When  I  am 
gone,  do  not  judge  of  me  with  severity, 
but  mercy  ;  and  do  not,  I  beg,  as  some 
would  do,  sacrifice  truth  to  prudence, 
and  by  a  mistaken  act  of  friendship, 
seek  to  blacken  me  in  Caroline's  estima- 
tion, as  a  means  of  si  lowing  Delamore  to 
advantage.  Her  love  I  can  and  will  do 
without;  but,  to  make  existence  bearable, 
I  must  retain  a  portion  of  her  regard. 
— God  bless  you  and  her  !" 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  two  following  days  from  those  of 
Graham's  visit  at  Highwood,  were  days 
of  rain  and  gloom,  which  added  not  a 
little  to  that  predisposition  to  sadness 
in  which  Lady  Delamore,  from  recent 
events,  had  but  too  much  cause  to  in- 
dulge. She  repented  not  the  part  she 
had  acted  with  regard  to  Graham  ;  but 
still  the  warmth  of  his  attachment  was 
ever  present  to  her  mind ;  and  the  re- 
flection would  but  too  often  occur,  that, 
had  she  not  married  Lord  Delamore, 
she  might  have  been  free  to  choose,  and 
have  loved  and  married  him  whom  now 
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she  must  shun  for  ever.  The  desolation 
of  her  present  state,  compared  with  what 
then  might  have  been  her  lot,  would  at 
times  raise  in  her  mind  doubts,  whether 
she  might  not,  for  such  a  man,  be  justi- 
fied in  abandoning  a  husband  who  had 
in  truth  abandoned  her. 

It  was  in  such  reflections  as  these, 
that  the  evening  of  the  second  day  from 
Graham's  visit  closed  in  upon  Caroline, 
as  she  sat  musing  by  her  lonely  fire-side. 
The  rain  pattered  against  the  windows  ; 
the  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  when, 
to  add  to  the  uproar,  the  house-dog 
joined  his  powerful  note.  The  cause 
was  soon  ascertained  to  arise  from  the 
now  unusual  sound  of  carriage- wheels. 

"  Oh,  Heaven  preserve  me !"  exclaimed 
Caroline ;  "  it  must  be  Graham." 

In  a  moment  more,  Lucy  Fitz-Ed- 
ward  was  in  her  arms. 

"  My  dearest,  dearest  Caroline !" 
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"  My  dear  Lucy,  what  happy  chance 
has  brought  you  to  Highwood  ?" 

"  Not  chance,  Caroline,  but  design. 
Be  not  alarmed,  but  my  intentions  are 
of  a  very  determined  kind. — I  am  not 
come  to  pass  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks, 
but  a  few  months,  and  perhaps  a  longer 
period. " 

Lady  Delamore  shook  her  head. 
"  No,  dear  Lucy,  that  cannot  be ;  I  love 
you  too  well  to  wish  you  to  attach 
yourself  to  one  who,  however  severely 
judged,  yet  dares  not  deny  that  it  was 
her  own  imprudence  which  has  given 
the  world  some  excuse  for  its  malice." 

"  And  I  beg,"  said  Miss  Fitz-Ed- 
ward,  "  you  will  point  out  to  me  who  is 
not  imprudent  some  time  or  other  in 
her  life.  But  whatever  you  think  of 
your  own  conduct,  or  whatever  the 
world  may  think,  or  I  may  think,  I  am 
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now  come  to  take  care  of  you,  to  look 
after  your  health,  to  be  your  companion, 
to  instruct  Elliot, — in  short,  to  be  your 
comfort  or  torment,  as  it  may  be ;  but 
stay  with  you  I  will. — My  dearest  Caro- 
line," continued  Lucy  in  a  less  gay 
tone,  "  talk  not  to  me  of  leaving  you  ; 
I  never  can  do  so,  till  the  roses  are  re- 
turned to  your  pallid  cheeks,  and  the 
tears  fled  from  those  lovely  eyes." 

"  How  delightful,"  said  Lady  Dela- 
no ore,  "  again  to  hear  the  voice  and 
words  of  friendship ! — But,  tell  me, 
how  came  you  here  ?  Did  Lord  Dela- 
more " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Lord  Delamore," 
answered  Lucy  impatiently.  "  Some 
day  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  suffice  it,  that  I  know 
your  whole  story  ;  it  will  be  vain  for  you 
to   attempt   to   make  yourself  out  any 
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thing  but  the  most  amiable  person  I 
know. — But,  my  love,  have  you  dined  ? 
1  am  famished  after  my  long  journey." 

The  dinner  soon  appeared ;  and  when 
removed,  and  the  two  friends  were  seated 
over  a  cheerful  fire,  Lucy  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  Lady  Delamore  to 
let  her  remain  where  she  was,  and  as  long 
as  she  liked. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  mutual  con- 
fidence,— all  was  told  and  explained. 
Future  plans  were  talked  over ;  and  at 
length  it  was  agreed,  that  on  quitting 
Highwood,  which,  it  had  been  intimated 
to  Caroline,  she  was  expected  to  do 
when  Lord  Delamore  left  England,  they 
should  repair  to  Lady  Mary  Walters,  at 
Hampstead,  there  to  remain  till  the  time 
arrived  for  placing  little  Elliot  at  school. 
Mrs.  Villiers  had  informed  Lady  Dela- 
more of  the  place  ;  and  as  it  was  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  S in  Devonshire, 
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a  town  much  frequented  for  the  beauty 
of  its  situation,  as  well  as  sea-bathing, 
Miss  Fitz-Edward  and  herself  deter- 
mined on  leaving  Hampstead,  to  take  up 
their  abode  there  as  long  as  convenient 
or  agreeable. 

As  in  the  best-conducted  narrative, 
whether  fictitious  or  real,  the  introduc- 
tion of  letters  rarely  needs  an  apology, 
I,  shall  without  farther  ceremony,  pro- 
duce one  from  Miss  Fitz-Edward  to 
Lady  Mary  Walters. 

S May. 

"  We  arrived  here  yesterday  evening, 
and  are  established  in  one  of  the  best 
and  prettiest  houses  in  the  place.  At 
this  season  of  the  year,  not  one  visitor  is 
to  be  met  with, — a  circumstance  neither 
Caroline  nor  myself  are  inclined  to 
lament,  the  clergyman's  family  and  our- 
selves forming  the  whole  fine  world  of 
the  place.     Change  of  air  and  scene,  I 
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think,  on  the  whole  have  been  of  use  to 
Caroline,  though  the  parting  with  Elliot 
was  a  severe  trial.  As  had  been  pre- 
viously arranged,  Mr.  Villiers  met  us  at 
Bath,  to  take  charge  of  the  poor  child  to 
school.  I  am  glad  he  did  so,  for  I  think 
some  advantages  may  arise  from  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Villiers  and  Caroline. 
He  was  evidently  much  struck  by  her 
appearance,  and,  above  all,  by  her  affec- 
tion for  Elliot :  the  harsh  and  dictato- 
rial manner  he  assumed  on  entering  the 
room,  gave  way  before  her  well-bred, 
gentle,  and  sensible  manners. 

"  On  his  first  entrance  he  seemed  very 
well  inclined  to  seize  Elliot  as  a  wolf 
would  his  prey,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  myself  or  Caroline  :  the  child, 
however,  brought  us  all  upon  speaking 
terms,  by  clinging  to  its  mother.  Sob- 
bing violently,  in  which  feeling  poor 
Caroline    in  vain   endeavoured    not  to 
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participate,  he  hid  his  face  from  the 
sight  of  that  of  Mr.  Villiers,  who,  at 
length  softened  by  his  woe,  relaxed  his 
austere  manners,  and,  placing  himself  by 
Caroline's  side,  was  soon  as  assiduous  to 
cheer  her  drooping  spirits  as  those  of 
the  boy. 

*  A  satisfactory  result  ensued  : — the 
chaise  which  was  waiting  at  the  door 
for^Mr.  Villiers  and  his  charge,  was  order- 
ed to  return  again  the  next  morning ; 
this  respite  dried  Caroline's  tears,  and 
brought  smiles  of  delight  on  the  face  of 
the  child:  the  next  step  was  Mr.  Villiers' 
accepting  Caroline's  invitation  to  dinner. 
He  hesitated  for  a  moment — perhaps 
the  thought  of  Lord  Delamore's  wrongs 
crossed  his  mind,  or  he  might  prefer  a 
solitary  meal ;  be  this  as  it  may,  he  did 
dine  with  us,  and  breakfast  also  the 
following  morning ;  and  was  so  kind  in 
his  manner  to  Elliot,  that  the  child  de- 
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parted  with  him  at  length,  without    a 
completely  broken  heart. 

"  Mr.  Villiers  has  since  written  to  Ca- 
roline every  particular  of  their  journey 
and  reception  at  the  school.  He  added 
a  little  line,  that  an  old  man  like  himself, 
living  the  life  of  a  recluse,  had  little  to 
offer  to  induce  ladies  to  visit  him ;  but 
if  ever  we  were  charitably  inclined,  he 
could  answer  for  an  hospitable  reception 
from  himself  and  a  maiden  niece,  who 
would  feel  herself  highly  honoured  by 
a  visit.  Such  is  the  power  of  beauty, 
that  it  has  softened  the  heart  of  so  an- 
cient a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Villiers  ;n  for 
truly  it  was  Caroline's  appearance  alone 
that  conquered  him,  as  she  had  hardly 
spoken  before  a  decidedly  favourable  im- 
pression had  been  made  on  one,  who 
arrived,  we  were  pretty  well  aware,  in 
no  very  amicable  mood. 
"  This  is  all  as  it  should  be ;  for,  though 
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I  cannot  bear  Lord  Delamore,  and  think 
Caroline  perhaps  a  happier  woman  with- 
out him,  yet  there  are  disadvantages  in 
living  separate  from  a  husband,  and 
Caroline  judges  not  so  harshly  of  Lord 
Delamore  as  I  do.  I  therefore  hope, 
with  all  my  heart,  they  may  come  to- 
gether again  ;  and  I  know  no  other  per- 
son but  Mr.  Villiers  who  is  likely  to 
bring  about  such  an  event.  If  Caroline 
were  ten  years  older,  the  case  would  be 
different ;  but  she  is  now  too  young  and 
too  handsome  to  be  left  entirely  unpro- 
tected. Her  present  feeling  of  disgust 
to  the  world  will  pass  away ;  she  will 
return  to  it  again,  and  again  be  admired 
by  men,  envied  and  courted  by  women. 
"  I  have  heard  from  Lady  St.  John. 
Mr.  Graham  has  sailed." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


Amongst  the  many  and  various  feel- 
ings which  Caroline's  deviation  from  the 
path  of  virtue  (as  it  was  supposed)  at 
first  excited,  none  felt  more,  though  very 
differently  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
than  Lord  Dorset:  and  whilst  some 
were  shocked,  and  some  were  angry, 
some  were  pleased,  and  some  indifferent, 
he  was  mortified.  His  mortification 
arose  from  Caroline's  having  chosen  any 
other  lover  in  preference  to  himself. 
Affecting  therefore  to  disbelieve  the 
whole  story,  he  threw  himself  into  his 
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chaise,  and  proceeded  to  his  father's  seat 
in  the  country,  there  to  conceal  his  cha- 
grin, and  be  out  of  the  way  of  hearing 
the  truth  of  the  tale  confirmed.  In 
Cumberland,  however,  it  afforded  more 
talk  than  in  London  ;  and  here  he  soon 
heard  of  the  duel,  and  of  Lord  Dela- 
more's  being  about  to  leave  England. 

"  But  where  are  Graham  and  Caro- 
line ?  "  inquired  the  now  impatient  Lord 
Dorset  of  his  London  friends. 

Graham  was  going  to  India  ;  Caroline 
was  to  accompany  him.  Lord  Dorset  was 
furious  at  such  an  answer  :  the  next  post 
brought  him  somewhat  to  reason.  Gra- 
ham had  sailed  without  Lady  Delamore, 
whom  he  was  supposed  to  have  deserted. 

"  If  he  has  deserted  her,  then  will  not 
I,"  exclaimed  Lord  Dorset ;  and,  mount- 
ing his  horse,  galloped  over  to  Delamore 
Castle,  to  find  out  the  present  residence 
of  its  once  admired  mistress.     The  ser- 
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vants  had  no  directions  to  conceal  where 
she  was ;  and  Lord  Dorset  returned  home 
with  the  intention  of  setting  out  the 
following  morning  for  S ,  with  a  pro- 
position, which,  in  Lady  Delamore's 
forlorn  state,  he  doubted  not  she  would 
readily  accept.  The  sudden  illness  of 
his  father  delayed  this  notable  project ; 
and  for  five  weeks  obliged  his  lordship, 
instead  of  languishing  at  the  feet  of  a 
beautiful  woman  —  a  situation  he  was 
much  more  likely  to  fill  with  credit— to 
sit  by  the  bed-side  of  a  sick  man,  from 
whom,  however,  his  thoughts  frequent- 
ly wandered  to  that  little  spot  on  the 
Devon  coast,  containing  Caroline.  To 
the  high  delight  of  his  son,  Lord  Au- 
brey was  declared  out  of  danger;  and 
as  soon  as  possible  afterwards,  Lord  Dor- 
set set  off  for  London,  there  to  arrange 
his  schemes.  As  in  such  affairs  as  that 
in   which    Lord    Dorset  was    engaged, 
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mystery  is  not  the  least  agreeable  part 
of  the  business,  he  left  his  equipage  in 
London,  and  proceeded  in  a  hired 
chaise,  without  a  servant,  into  Devon- 
shire. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  middle 
of  June,  when  Lord  Dorset  first  caught 
sight  of  the  little  town  of  S- — ,  from 
a  hill  descending  gradually  to  it.  If 
he  had  had  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  his  eye  might  have  been  ravish- 
ed with  the  prospect  before  him  ;  but 
of  such  pleasures  Lord  Dorset  knew 
nothing.  Turning,  therefore,  at  best, 
but  a  careless  eye  on  the  boundless  ex- 
panse of  ocean  which  lay  before  him, 
studded  with  various  vessels  of  all  sizes 
and  occupations,  their  white  sails  glit- 
tering in  the  sun,  his  eye  rested  on  a 
neat  row  of  white  houses,  with  gardens 
attached,  and  which  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  town  of  S ,  and 
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where,  not  unjustly,  Lord  Dorset  ima- 
gined Lady  Delamore's  abode  lay. 

After  partaking  of  such  a  breakfast 
as  the  inn  afforded,  and  arranging  his 
dress  with  customary  care,  he  sallied 
forth  to  reconnoitre  his  present  situation. 
It  was  Sunday;  and  as  he  passed  the 
church-door,  and  heard  the  murmuring 
of  voices  within,  the  thought  struck 
him,  that  Caroline  might  be  there.  He 
accordingly  entered,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  months,  that  house,  which 
we  are  commanded  to  frequent,  but  to 
which  habit,  idleness,  and  inattention, 
as  well  as  vice,  render  so  many  strangers. 
Lord  Dorset,  it  has  been  before  ob- 
served, was  a  good-looking  man,  and  his 
appearance  received  every  possible  ad- 
vantage that  the  aid  of  dress  could  give, 
added  to  an  air  of  fashion  which  seldom 
passed  unnoticed,  or  perhaps  unadmired. 
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If  such  was  the  case  in  general  society, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  walked 
up  the  aisle  of  a  country  church,  two 
hundred  miles  from  London,  without 
attracting  universal  attention,  and  draw- 
ing every  eye  but  that  of  two  persons 
in  the  church,  from  their  books  to  his 
person,  more  particularly  as  the  portion 
of  the  service  then  performing  being 
the  Psalms,  the  whole  congregation  had 
every  advantage  of  position  to  assist 
their  observations.  Lord  Dorset  stalked 
boldly  forward,  his  gilt  spurs  clattering 
as  he  moved  towards  the  pew  containing 
the  minister's  lady,  behind  whose  con- 
siderable person  he  caught  sight  of  Caro- 
line's more  elegant  figure. 

Mrs.  Jones,  unasked,  opened  her  pew- 
door  to  the  elegant  stranger;  and,  to  the 
utter  surprise  of    Lady  Delamore   and 
Miss   Fitz-Edward,   they   beheld   Lord 
F  2 
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Dorset  quietly  establishing  himself  with- 
in the  same  small  square  space  as  them- 
selves. 

As  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  he 
hastened  to  pay  his  compliments,  and, 
in  truth,  Caroline,  having  no  particular 
dislike  to  him,  could  not  but  receive 
her  former  lover  with  much  apparent 
warmth,  as  a  being  of  that  world  which 
she  had  not  the  folly  to  pretend  she  de- 
spised, or  had  never  liked.  Something, 
however,  escaped  Lord  Dorset,  as  to 
the  object  of  his  visit.  This  was  a 
greater  compliment  than  she  either 
wished  or  expected,  and  made  the  cou- 
sins agree,  that  it  might  be  as  well  for 
them  to  be  out  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  at  a  distance  from  home,  in  case 
his  lordship  should  call,  or  that  his 
words  were  not  merely  complimentary. 

Accordingly,  they  ordered  the  car- 
riage,  and    drove   out,    only  returning 
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just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  being 
engaged  to  their  newly-formed  and  only 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Jones,  the  rector  of 
the  parish. 

In  the  little  drawing-room  of  the  Rec- 
tory, to  their  surprise  Caroline  and  Lucy 
found  Lord  Dorset  seated,  quite  en  fa- 
milies with  a  fat,  rosy,  plain  little  girl 
on  his  knee,  to  whom  he  was  trying  to 
make  himself  agreeable.  Lady  Dela- 
more's  appearance,  however,  turned  the 
channel  of  his  favour  into  another  course. 
The  child  was  so  hastily  placed  on  the 
ground,  as  nearly  to  cause  a  tear  of  dis- 
appointment in  its  eye  ;  and  his  lordship, 
with  extended  hands,  gave  Caroline  a 
welcome,  as  if  the  visit  was  entirely  for 
him.  He  expressed  his  despair  at  not 
having  found  her  that  morning  : — "  If  it 
had  not  been,"  he  added,  "for  these  good 
Joneses,  who  compassionated  my  forlorn 
state,  I    should   have   died  of  chagrin. 
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But,  my  dear  Lady  Delamore,  how  well 
you  are  looking !  How  long  are  such 
charms  to  be  hid  in  this  lieu  sauvage  ? 
— Is  it  in  mercy  to  the  world,  or  from 
any  other  cause  ?— Do  not  look  so  grave; 
give  me  but  one  smile,  as  kind  as  that 
you  gave  me  this  morning,  and  I  will 
worship  you  for  evermore." 

This  speech  of  Lord  Dorset's,  and  a 
good  deal  more  in  the  same  strain,  ren- 
dered pretty  clear  to  Caroline  the  cause 

of  Lord  Dorset's  appearance   at  S , 

and  she  was  heartily  glad  that  no  one 
else  heard  it,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
and  Lucy  were  too  much  engaged  to 
heed  any  one  else. 

Mrs.  Jones  had,  immediately  on  their 
entrance,  drawfi  Lucy  into  the  window. 
"  My  dear  Miss  Fitz-Edward,  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me,  but  really  and  truly 
I  am  dying  to  know  the  name  of  this 
gentleman  whom  I  let  into  the  pew  this 
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morning,  for  he  walked  home  with  me  ; 
and  being  so  pretty  behaved  and  civil, 
I  asked  him  to  dinner  to  meet  you  and 
Lady  Delamore ;  and  my  husband  has 
done  nothing  but  scold  me  ever  since, 
because  I  cannot  tell  his  name.  Said  I 
to  my  good  man,  '  You  may  be  sure  he  is 
a  gentleman,  or  Lady  Delamore  would 
not  have  been  so  pleased  to  see  him  this 
morning.' " 

"  You  need  be  under  no  fears  as  to 
his  gentility,"  answered  Lucy,  with  a 
vain  attempt  to  conceal  a  smile :  "  he 
is  Lord  Dorset,  Lord  Aubrey's  son." 

"  The  Lord  be  good  unto  me !"  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  Mrs.  Jones.  "  A 
lord  ! — Gracious  me  !  who  would  have 
thought  it  ? — Mr.  Jones,  what  shall  we 
do  ?  This  young  man,  whom  I  invited 
without  knowing  any  thing  about  him, 
proves  to  be  a  lord  ;  and  there  is  no  time 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  dinner.     I  never 
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will  ask  any  body  again  without  know- 
ing who  they  are." 

"  A  very  good  rule,  Kitty  ;  for  some 
day  you  might  have  a  swindler,  instead 
of  a  lord,  to  partake  your  hospitality. 
But,  as  to  adding  any  thing  to  the  dinner, 
I  beg  you  will  not  mention  it.  I  suppose 
a  lord,  for  want  of  a  better,  can  eat  a 
plain  dinner  for  once  in  his  life  ;  and  if 
he  expects  to  find  in  the  house  of  a 
country  parson  an  entertainment  equal 
to  a  nobleman's  at  St.  James's,  why  he 
knows  very  little  of  the  world,  and  will 
be  none  the  worse  for  the  information  he 
will  gain  of  the  difference  of  conditions." 

Mrs.  Jones  waited  till  her  husband 
concluded,  ere  she  again  spoke  ;  but  her 
mind  was  very  far  from  attending  to 
his  discourse,  or  profiting  by  his  phi- 
losophy. 

"  I  had  forgotten  Lady  Delamore's 
man,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  he  will  wait,  and 
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his  livery  is  handsome,  and  with  our  boy 
we  shall  not  cut  so  bad  a  figure ;  and 
there  is  the  ham  and  the  Stilton  cheese 

my  brother  sent  me,  and "  Mrs.  Jones 

did  not  finish  her  speech  ;  for,  before  her 
husband  could  detain  her,  she  had  flown 
away  to  no  less  a  place  than  the  kitchen, 
there  to  make  such  emendations  and 
alterations  upon  what  was  going  forward, 
as  might  best  suit  a  lordly  palate,  heir 
apparent  to  a  marquisate. 

Mr.  Jones  groaned  deeply  as  he  viewed 
his  wife's  rapid  exit.  He  was  a  sensible 
and  well-educated  man  ;  but,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  in  his  profession,  after 
having  tasted  for  several  years,  at  the 
University,  of  the  charms  to  be  derived 
from  the  society  of  men  of  learning  and 
manners,  found  himself,  by  the  gain  of  a 
living,  the  object  of  his  ambition,  though 
not  happiness,  doomed  to  associate,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  with  the  ill- 
F  5 
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informed  and   vulgar,  from  which  class 
his  wife  could  not  be  excepted. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  at  any  time 
Mr.  Jones's  menage  might  have  excited 
Lord  Dorset's  mirth ;  but  now,  when 
some  bungling  attempts  to  render  the 
feast  more  elegant  were  but  too  apparent, 
his  lordship  wanted  but  encouragement 
from  her,  whose  golden  opinion  he  was 
most  desirous  to  obtain,  to  break  out 
into  open  ridicule.  Caroline  and  Lucy, 
though  quite  as  well  aware  as  himself 
of  the  absurdities  which  Mrs.  Jones's 
discovery  of  Lord  Dorset's  rank  had 
induced  her  to  fall  into  by  way  of  being 
genteel ;  yet  were  far  too  good-natured 
to  allow  a  word  or  a  look  of  support  to 
Lord  Dorset's  attempts  at  being  witty 
at  the  expense  of  his  hosts.  He  conse- 
quently relinquished  the  design,  after 
having  paid  Mrs.  Jones  one  or  two  out- 
rageous compliments   on   her  entertain- 
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ment,  which  produced  no  attention  from 
her  husband,  no  smile  from  Caroline, 
and  only  such  an  increase  of  vivacity 
and  assiduity  from  the  beguiled  Mrs. 
Jones,  as  to  be  quite  troublesome. 

As  soon  as  tea  was  over,  Mr.  Jones 
proposed  a  walk  on  the  sands  :  his  com- 
pany readily  assented,  and  forth  they 
sallied.  At  his  urgent  request,  Caroline 
took  Lord  Dorset's  arm,  secretly  hoping 
Lucy  might  be  favoured  with  the  other : 
this  was  not  destined,  however,  to  be 
the  case ;  and  Mr.  Jones,  whose  walks 
were  seldom  enlivened  by  a  companion 
of  so  cultivated  a  mind,  appropriated  to 
himself  Lucy's  conversation  in  return 
for  his  support.  Mrs.  Jones  lingered  in 
the  rear,  searching  for  pebbles,  with  one 
of  her  numerous  family. 

The  conversation  of  Lord  Dorset  and 
Lady  Delamore  being  of  a  lighter  kind 
than  that  of  Jones  and  Lucy,  had  a  pro 
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portionate  effect  upon  their  footsteps, 
and  they  soon  far  outstripped  their  com- 
panions. When  they  were  so  distant 
as  not  likely  soon  to  be  overtaken,  Lord 
Dorset  turned  to  Caroline,  and  said  in  a 
more  tender  tone  than  he  had  yet  ven- 
tured to  assume,  "  Forgive,  my  dear 
Lady  Delamore — forgive  what  I  am 
going  to  say,— but  tell  me,  why  are  you 
here  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  like  yourself  liv- 
ing in  such  a  place  as  this,  with  such 
associates  as  those  we  dined  with — 
when  you  might  be  in  London,  admired, 
envied,  followed  ?  Do  not  look  so  de- 
mure— you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
interest  I  take  in  all  your  concerns : 
tell  me,  then,  the  mighty  charms  of 
this  roaring  ocean  and  these  rugged 
hills  ?" 

"  Their  charm,"  said  Caroline  gravely, 
"  consists  in  their  simplicity  ; — but,  Lord 
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Dorset,  if  my  taste  is  extraordinary,  in 
being  an  inhabitant  of  this  unfashionable 
place,  may  I  venture  to  inquire  what 
could  induce  you  to  visit  it  ?" 

"  Lady  Delamore,  you  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that  wherever  you  are,  my  heart 
is  also." 

Caroline  laughed. — u  I  am  extremely 
obliged  to  your  heart,  but  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  tutor  it  better,  and  not  to 
allow  it  to  run  so  riot,  as  to  give  your 
body  the  trouble  of  travelling  after  it 
to  so  savage  a  place  as  this. — But,  for 
Heaven's  sake  !  my  Lord,  suit  your  con- 
versation to  time  and  place  : — compli- 
ments are  quite  wasted  here,  I  assure 
you  ;  —our  ideas  are  as  unsophisticated  as 
the  scenery  around  us  ;  and  are  no  more 
to  be  compared  with  the  conversation  at 
the  Opera  in  London,  than  the  orchestra 
of  the  same  place  is  to  the  cracked  fiddle 
which  formed  the  accompaniment  to  the 
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psalms   we   heard  sung  in  church  this 
morning." 

"  Ignorant  as  you  may  suppose  me," 
said  Lord  Dorset  reddening,  "  I  am  not 
to  learn  that  rude,  unsophisticated  nature 
is  supposed  to  be  better  suited  to  the 
voice  of  love,  than  the  haunts  of  the  gay 
and  dissipated." 

Lord  Dorset  paused — Lady  Dela- 
more  started ;  and,  not  wishing  to  hear 
any  more  in  the  same  style,  turned 
quickly  round,  exclaiming,  that  if  her 
cousin  lingered  so  far  behind,  it  would 
be  better  to  return  and  join  her. 

"  And  by  that  means  get  rid  of  an 
irksome  tete-a-tete?"  added  Lord  Dorset. 

Caroline  returned  no  answer. 

"  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
neglect  such  charming  society  as  that  of 
lafamille  Jones." 

"  Pray,   Lord    Dorset,  how   is   Lord 
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Aubrey  ?"  inquired  Caroline,  not  heed- 
ing the  remarks. 

"  Better.— But  tell  me,  Lady  Dela- 
more  .  .  .  .  " 

"  Oh  !  I  will  tell  you  any  thing  when 
we  have  joined  Lucy" — and  Caroline 
flew  forward  and  placed  her  arm  within 
that  of  her  cousin.  They  prolonged 
their  walk  for  some  time ;  but  Lord 
Dorset  had  no  farther  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  her,  except  on  indif- 
ferent subjects. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  late  break- 
fast, Lord  Dorset,  about  the  hour  of  two, 
bent  his  steps  to  the  abode  of  Caroline  : 
he  gained  the  house,  he  rung  at  the  bell, 
he  inquired  for  the  mistress,  and  was 
answered  that  she  had  left  the  place ! 

Lord  Dorset  did  not  faint ;  he  did  not 
even  scream  ;  but  he  looked  what  he  was, 
— extremely  astonished  and   grievously 
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vexed  :  for  a  short  time  he  ventured  to 
doubt  the  fact,  and  insisted  upon  enter- 
ing the  house  to  rest  himself.  The  ready 
permission  which  was  granted  him  con- 
vinced him  that  Caroline  was  not  there ; 
and  he  entered  her  deserted  mansion, 
placed  himself  on  her  seat,  smelt  the 
flowers  which  ornamented  the  room,  and 
sighed  over  the  books  which  she  had 
been  reading,  all  with  impunity  and  in 
perfect  solitude :— no  voice,  no  step  re- 
sounded, to  give  strength  to  the  sus- 
picion which  had  crossed  his  mind  at 
first,  that  her  departure  was  merely  for 
a  drive  or  Avalk  to  avoid  his  presence. 
One  good  he  gained  by  his  visit, — her 
direction;  profiting  by  which,  he  returned 
home  and  wrote  the  following  :— 

"  Am  I  to  feel  mortification  or  vanity 
that  you  thus  fly  me,  dearest  Lady 
Delamore  ?      Why,    when    the    whole 
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world  desert  you,  should  you  shun  a 
man  in  the  heart  of  whom  you  ever  did 
and  ever  will  reign  ? — who  has  no  desire 
but  to  live  and  die  at  your  feet ;— who 
pities  your  misfortunes,  adores  your 
beauty,  and  admires  your  talents.  When 
first  I  offered  you  my  love,  you  neglect- 
ed me  for  Delamore,  and  afterwards  for 
Graham.  These  two  favoured  beings, 
where  are  they  now  ?  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  passed,  I  again  throw  my- 
self at  your  feet : — as  my  wife,  you  may 
bid  defiance  to  Delamore  and  Graham  ; 
you  will  have  rank  and  fortune,  and  a 
husband  who  adores  you.  Your  will 
will  be  his  law  ;  he  will  protect  you  from 
all  danger,  and  has  certainly  proved  the 
constancy  of  his  disposition. — Do  you 
remember  the  air  you  have  so  often 
sung  to  me,  '  Et  Von  revient  toujours, 
toujour*  a  ses  premiers  amours  V 
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"  Sweetest  Caroline,— for  I  cannot  call 
you  by  the  odious  name  of  Delamore, — 
listen  to  my  prayer. 

Your  devoted, 
Dorset." 

Caroline  returned  the  following  an- 
swer. 

"  It  was  at  first  my  intention  to  re- 
turn your  letter  in  a  blank  cover ;  but, 
upon  consideration,  one  part  of  it  seemed 
to  me  to  demand  some  reply. — I  pass 
over  the  cruel,  the  insulting  nature  of 
the  proposal  you  have  made  me  with 
the  contempt  it  deserves ;— all  I  wish  to 
say  is,  that  you  have  somewhat  mistaken 
my  character  and  situation. — I  am  not 
so  devoid  of  principle  as  to  prefer  the 
dishonourable  title  of  Lady  Dorset,— for 
dishonourable  I  must  call  a  dignity  ob- 
tained in  the  manner  you  propose, — to 
the  honourable  name  of  Delamore,  even 
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though  the  first — for  I  must  credit 
your  words  — should  give  me  a  devoted 
husband. 

"  I  am  also  not  so  entirely  abandoned 
as  you  imagine :  unhappy  differences  do 
exist  between  Lord  Delamore  and  my- 
self ;  but  they  are  such  as  time  may  get 
over;  which,  were  they  of  the  nature 
your  lordship  does  me  the  honour  of 
conceiving,  would  be  impossible. — I  re- 
main, with  every  wash  for  your  happiness 
and  welfare, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Caroline  Delamore." 

This  letter  put  an  end  to  all  Lord 
Dorset's  hopes.  He  was  disappointed; 
for,  in  truth,  he  loved  Caroline  more 
than  he  had  ever  done  any  other  woman  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  many  he  had 
enslaved,  and  the  many  who  had  en- 
slaved him,  still  his  heart  had  ever  turned 
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to  his  early  passion  with  a  constancy 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  He  returned 
to  London,  where,  in  the  absence  of 
Lady  Delamore,  Lady  Molyneux  laid 
violent  siege  to  his  heart,  hoping  to 
gain  so  fashionable  a  cavaliere  servante. 
After  some  efforts  she  succeeded ;  the 
more  easily,  as  Lord  Dorset  was  resolved 
to  show  Caroline  he  did  not  care  for  her 
cruelty.  He  carried,  however,  his  depit 
a  little  too  far ;  and  after  first  amusing, 
and  then  scandalizing  the  world  by  his 
flirtations  with  Lady  Molyneux,  their 
history  was  wound  up  by  a  divorce. — 
As  a  point  of  honour,  Lord  Dorset 
married  the  lady. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


New  scenes  and  manners,  a  consider- 
able library  for  a  traveller,  and  much 
subject  of  meditation  as  to  his  mission, 
could  not  so  entirely  engross  Lord  Dela- 
more's  mind,  but  that  England,  and  more 
particularly  Caroline,  would  frequently 
recur  to  his  thoughts  as  he  journeyed  to- 
wards B .  It  required  all  his  habitual 

self-satisfaction  to  convince  himself  that 
he  had  acted  justly  towards  his  wife ; 
and,  after  summing  up  his  wrongs  with 
mercantile  precision,  the  voice  of  cha- 
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rity  would  whisper  that  its  dictates 
had  been  little  consulted  in  their  pu- 
nishment. 

On   arriving    at   B ,  letters    were 

awaiting  him  from  England,  among 
which  was  one  from  Mr.  Villiers,  con- 
cluding thus : — 

"  Old  as  I  am,  I  could  hardly  with- 
stand the  sophistry  of  your  lady's  smiles, 
or  more  moving  tears  ;  and  I  am  obliged 
to  confess  the  interest  her  winning  man- 
ners gained  in  my  withered  heart ; — 
what  then  must  be  the  power  of  such 
an  Armida  over  youths  by  comparison 
like  yourself  and  Graham  ?  I  pray  Hea- 
ven that  her  present  judicious  conduct, 
in  retiring  from  the  world,  may  change 
all  ill  dispositions  of  her  heart,  and,  by 
giving  her  opportunity  to  reflect,  render 
her  worthy  of  obtaining  in  time  your 
pardon  for  her  errors." 

In   our  present    times  of  peace,  the 
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vocation  of  a  diplomatist,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  more  simple,  is  more  general,  and 
requires  not  the  display  of  those  talents 
and  energy,  which,  in  more  disturbed 
periods,  must  be  called  forth,— when  a 
lukewarm  friend  is  to  be  nourished  into 
an  ally,  and  strong  professions  are  to 
be  shown  by  actions  as  well  as  words. 
When  Lord    Delamore  was  appointed 

minister  at  B ,  England  waged  war 

with  a  powerful  foe,  and  had  hardly  one 
friend  to  advocate  her  cause,  or  assist 
her  in  the  great  contest  in  which  she  was 
engaged,  throughout  Europe.  To  secure, 
therefore,  the  most  insignificant  friend, 
was  an  object  of  importance,  and  Lord 
Delamore  had  instructions  to  spare  no 
possible  means  to  gain  the  active  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Court  of  B .     At  first, 

all  appeared  smooth  and  plain  :  Lord 
Delamore' s  reception  was  cordial;  his 
person  and  manners  were  admired ;  and 
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he  was  shortly  on  such  apparent  good 
terms  with  the  higher  powers,  that  the 
object  of  his  mission  seemed  well  nigh 
gained.  But  an  hindrance  did  exist, 
and  a  woman's  influence  was  exerted  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  Lord 
Delamore's  wishes. 

The  French  minister  left  B some 

little  time  previous  to  Lord  Delamore's 
arrival;  leaving  behind,  however,  the 
person  of  by  far  the  greatest  weight  in 
the  embassy, — his  wife.  She  was  a  wo- 
man famed  for  beauty  and  political  in- 
trigue, and  in  whom  the  influence,  as 
was  not  surprising,  was  exerted  for  her 
husband's  country  against  England. 

"  I  must  counteract  this  lady's  de- 
signs," thought  Lord  Delamore ;  "  but 
first  I  must  become  acquainted  with  her." 

This  was  not  easy  of  accomplishment. 
Madame  de  Valmont — for  so  his  fair 
enemy  was  called —had  lately  lived  very 
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much  at  home,  rarely  appearing  at  Court, 
at  least  publicly.  In  her  own  house, 
however,  company  were  assembled  every 
evening.  The  gay,  the  dull,  the  wise,  the 
foolish,  the  philosopher,  the  spendthrift, 
the  profligate,  the  soldier,  the  courtier, 
— all  were  at  her  feet,  and  to  all  were 
her  doors  open ;  but  one  description  of 
persons  were  excluded, — the  English. 

As  far  as  regarded  Lord  Delamore, 
this  was  not  matter  of  general  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  some  ladies,  on  whom  his  fine 
eyes  and  person  had  not  passed  unre- 
garded, essayed  their  gentle  influence  to 
procure  his  admission  amongst  the  mot- 
ley crowd  who  nightly  thronged  Madame 
de  Valmont's.  The  effort  was,  however, 
vain  ;  she  was  inexorable. 

Frustrated  in  his  endeavours  to  gain 
her  personal  acquaintance,  Lord  Dela- 
more had  recourse  to  other  means  for 
the  counteraction   of  her  designs,   and 
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the  furtherance  of  his  own.  He  listened, 
however,  to  the  character  the  world  gave 
her,  or  rather  to  that  of  M.  de  Walstein, 
an  acquaintance  of  Lord  Delamore's, 
who,  in  his  description,  was  only  the 
organ  of  the  world. 

"  Where  Madame  de  Valmont  was 
born,  bred,  or  educated,"  said  this  gentle- 
man, "  I  know  not;  her  appearance,  man- 
ners, and  conversation,  denote  gentle 
blood,  though  her  silence  with  regard 
to  her  very  early  years  might  make  one 
judge  otherwise.  She  is  beautiful,  with 
manners  soft  and  winning  as  a  child's, 
concealing  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary 
acuteness,  and  a  very  tender,  very  de- 
ceitful heart.  The  business  of  her  life 
is  politics  and  love,  to  which  pursuits 
she  has  sacrificed  every  thing, — honour, 
delicacy,  feeling  !  Not  powerless  at  home, 
here  she  is  supreme, — for  her  lover  is  the 
minister.    He  adores  her,  pardons  or  dis- 
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believes  her  numberless  infidelities,  and 
sacrifices,  without  hesitation,  any  secret 
of  state    to  obtain  the  smallest  favour 
from  his  fair  lady,  who  grants  to  him 
at  that  price,  what  others  obtain  gratis  ! 
De  Valmont  has  no  reason  to  complain ; 
his  wife  was  a  divorcee  when  he  married 
her.     He,  on  account  of  whom  she  had 
been  divorced,  was  high  in  power  ;  but, 
being  encumbered  with  a  wife,  he,  in 
due  time,  prevailed  on  De  Valmont  to 
take  charge  of  his  inamorata,  by  becom- 
ing her  husband,—  a  step  he  has  had  no 
cause  to  repent   of;    for,   through   the 
power  of  her  charms,  he  has  since  very 
much  risen  in  the  world  ;  and  as  he  has 
the  wisdom  to  be  aware  that  without 
her   support   he   should  soon   sink  into 
his    former    insignificance,    he   is    very 
prudently    deaf  and   blind   to    all    her 
irregularities." 

M.   De  Walstein  concluded  his  ac- 
g  2 
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count  by  telling  Lord  Delamore  that 
he  had  but  one  way  to  defeat  her  arts, — 
to  make  love  to  her. 

(i  What !  convert  the  noblest  passion 
possible  into  a  political  tool  ?" 

"  Certainly  :  Madame  de  Valmont 
does  so  herself.  What  better  example 
could  you  follow  ?  you  might  then  foil 
her  with  her  own  weapons." 

M.  de  Walstein  was  very  desirous 
to  see  Madame  de  Valmont  and  Lord 
Delamore  acquainted,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  praising  the  latter  to  the 
former.  Madame  de  Valmont  was,  how- 
ever, unmoved,  and  listened  to  the  en- 
comiums so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the 
English  minister  with  the  most  perfect 
sang  Jroid.  One  day,  when  she  was 
provoked  to  reply,  she  said  carelessly — 
"  He  may  be  very  well  for  an  English- 
man ;  but  I  hate  the  English." 
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"  How  can  you  hate  those  you  know 
nothing  of?" 

Madame  de  Valmont  laughed. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  ?"  inquired  De 
Waist  ein. 

"  You  shall  know  some  day,  but  until 
then  weary  me  no  more  about  this  milor, 
the  very  name  of  whom  gives  me  the 
vapours. — I  know  why  you  are  so  eager 
to  promote  our  acquaintance  ;  you  hope 
to  see  us  fall  in  love  with  each  other ; 
but,  believe  me,  your  trouble  is  vain.  If 
no  other  man  existed  in  the  universe, 
Lord  Delamore  should  never  be  my 
lover, — the  thing  is  impossible." 

"  Why  impossible  ?" 

"  Ask  me  no  questions,  but  be  content 
with  what  I  have  said. — I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate with  no  English,  for  they  are  a  dull 
race ;  but  I  have  other  reasons  for  avoid- 
ing Lord  Delamore." 
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"  Then  you  know  him  ?" 

Madame  de  Valmont  was  silent :  her 
countenance  for  a  moment  had  a  shade 
of  thought— the  next  it  was  brilliant 
with  light,  as  she  received  the  homage 

of  the  Prince  de ,  who  entered  the 

apartment  with  the  air  of  a  devotee  at 
the  shrine  of  his  patron  saint.  De  Wal- 
stein  retired,  and  with  him  all  idea  of 
Lord  Delamore  fled  from  Madame  de 
Valmont's  mind. 

Whatever  men  may  do  in  England, 
abroad  they  cannot  form  a  society  to 
themselves  : — they  must  associate  with 
women,  or  live  alone.  Lord  Delamore 
had  therefore  no  alternative,  and  gra- 
dually, what  he  was  forced  into  by  neces- 
sity, became  agreeable  to  him.  Ladies 
will  take  pains  to  please  a  handsome, 
gentlemanlike  man — much  more  so  when 
he  is  of  a  certain  rank  and  consequence ; 
and  from  this  cause,  or  from  change  of 
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air,  (which  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  an 
Englishman's  constitution,)  Lord  Dela- 
more  took  pleasure  in  what  he  had  for  a 
long  time  lost  all  relish  for— society. 
He  therefore  began  to  please  in  his  turn  ; 
and  could  the  deserted  Caroline  have 
been  transported  from  her  isolated  abode 

to  a  saloon  at  B ,  she  certainly  would 

not  have  credited  her  senses  on  beholding 
her  taciturn  and  sombre  lord,  attentive, 
talkative,  and,  though  rather  in  a  grand 
solemn  way,  yet  not  unfrequently  a 
sharer  in  the  pleasures  of  waltzing. 
Caroline's  interest  did  not  suffer  by  her 
husband's  increased  acquaintance  with 
her  sex :  the  more  he  saw  of  other 
women,  the  more  indulgent  did  he  be- 
come to  his  wife. 

"  She  is  certainly  more  beautiful  than 
any  woman,  here,"  he  said  to  himself, 
casting  his  eye  round  the  circle  he  now 
lived   with ;  "  and  not   so    desirous  of 
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admiration  as  these  are;  nor  do  I  see 
any  man  to  be  compared  to  Graham, 
amongst  the  men.  These  women  cannot 
exist  out  of  society  ;  they  know  nothing 
of  the  duties  of  mothers,  or  mistresses  of 
families,  or  of  the  charms  of  a  country 
life.  Talk  to  them  of  books,  they  regard 
you  with  astonishment.  In  such  respects, 
how  far  superior  is  Caroline  to  them !" 

Lord  Delamore's  meditations  were 
broken  by  M.  de  Walstein. 

"  My  Lord,  I  have  some  news  for 
you — Madame  de  Valmont  will  certainly 

be  at  the  Prince  de 's  fete.     She  co- 

queted  at  first  about  going;  and  the 
Prince  was  in  despair.  A  beautiful 
dress  sent  by  her  obliging  husband  from 
Paris,  has  decided  the  affair,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  many  other  belles  who 
had  hoped  to  shine  in  her  absence.  Of 
course,  you  will  be  there,  and  I  will 
introduce  you  to  La  Belle  de  Valmont, 
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for  I  have  some  curiosity  to  see  the 
meeting.  I  am  sure  she  has  heard  of,  or 
seen  you  before." 

"  It  is  not  impossible. — What  was 
the  name  of  her  husband  whom  she 
abandoned  ?" 

"  De  Choisieul — he  was  a  fiery  hot 
royalist,  and  is  now  starving  in  America : 
his  father  and  mother  died  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  his  wife  is  as  you  see." 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  sighed  Lord  Dela- 
more.  "  You  could  not  have  pictured  a 
more  melancholy  case." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


When  Madame  de  Valmont  entered 

the  ball-room  at  the  Prince  de 's,  all 

eyes  were  turned  upon  her  with  an 
eagerness  of  gaze  justified  by  the  object. 
Beautiful  beyond  the  common  descrip- 
tion of  loveliness,  her  fair  hair  and  bosom 
glittering  with  jewels,  Madame  de  Val- 
mont, escorted  by  the  Prince   de , 

moved  through  the  admiring  throng  as 
though  she  were  the  Goddess  of  Beauty 
herself,  who  had  condescended  to 
share  the  amusements  of  mortals.  Her 
eyes  were  bent  to  the  ground  with 
an    expression     entirely    of    modesty  ; 
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no  wanton  glances  escaped  from  beneath 
their  long  lashes ;  for  Madame  de  Val- 
mont, bold  and  free  as  she  could  be 
when  unrestrained  and  with  those  whom 
such  manners  were  likely  to  captivate, 
yet,  when  occasion  required,  could  re- 
strain every  look,  word,  and  action,  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactitude,  and  as- 
sume manners  which  a  prude  might 
envy. 

Either  from  an  affectation  of  indepen- 
dence, or,  what  was  more  likely,  that 
Madame  de  Valmont  did  not  excite  his 
curiosity,  Lord  Delamore  had  been  in  the 
room  with  her  some  time,  without  cast- 
ing one  look  to  the  spot  where  she  stood 
surrounded  by  a  knot  of  admirers.  His 
attention  was  at  length  aroused  by  De 
Waist ein,  who  insisted,  not  only  upon 
showing,  but  presenting  him  to  Madame 
de  Valmont ;  and  before  Lord  Delamore 
had  time  to  answer,  he  found  himself  in 
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her  presence,  and  in  a  moment  the  cere- 
mony of  introduction  was  over.  Ma- 
dame de  Valmont  was  conversing  with 
ease  and  cheerfulness  when  Lord  Dela- 
more  approached.  In  a  moment,  a  cloud 
seemed  to  overspread  her  brow,  and  she 
stood  silent  and  embarrassed.  Aware, 
herself,  of  her  singular  conduct,  she 
aroused  herself  sufficiently  in  a  few  in- 
stants, to  enter  into  conversation,  but 
without  her  usual  spirit  and  vivacity. 
Every  body  observed  her  embarrassment 
but  Lord  Delamore ;  he  was  far  too 
much  involved  in  the  same  misfortune, 
to  be  aware  of  it  in  others.  It  was  not 
Madame  de  Valmont's  beauty,  her  dress, 
her  smiles,  her  manners — none  of  all 
these  would  for  a  moment  have  awaken- 
ed any  but  the  most  common-place  feel- 
ings in  Lord  Delamore's  bosom  ;  but  it 
was  the  likeness  that  existed  between 
Madame  de   Valmont,— the  gay,  aban- 
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doned  Madame  de  Valmont, — and  the 
guileless  Theresa  Greville,  which  raised 
emotions  in  Lord  Delamore's  mind,  that 
he  could  hardly  control  sufficiently  to 
answer  the  few  short  and  trifling  ques- 
tions Madame  de  Valmont  thought  fit, 
somewhat  haughtily,  to  put  to  him.  In 
a  few  minutes,  to  the  lady's  evident  sa- 
tisfaction, the  Prince  approached  to  claim 
her  hand  for  the  dance ;  she  departed, 
leaving  Lord  Delamore  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  own  reflections,  which  the  image 
she  had  recalled  to  his  mind  rendered 
truly  painful. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  she 
alone  attracted  his  attention;  he  followed 
her  with  his  eyes,  observed  every  action, 
listened  to  every  word,  and  when  he 
could  venture,  addressed  her.  Her  an- 
swers were  cold,  short,  and  ceremonious 
— very  unlike  those  of  Theresa  ;  but  yet 
the  voice  was  much  the  same,  and  in  its 
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tone  to  others  so  much  so,  that  Lord 
Delamore,  totally  unobservant  of  the 
singularity  of  his  conduct,  asked  her 
abruptly  if  she  had  ever  been  in  Eng- 
land ? 

"  My  Lord  j"  she  replied,  "  you  are 
surely  laughing  at  me  ;  you  forget  that 
no  intercourse  has  of  late  taken  place 
between  our  countries,  and  that  a  French- 
woman knows  as  little  of  England  as 
of  China." 

"  And  yet,"  observed  De  Walstein, 
"in  China,  Frenchwomen  have  been 
seen.     Why  not  in  England  ?" 

"  It  is  not  impossible,"  said  Madame 
de  Valmont ;  "  but  pray,  my  Lord,  may  I 
inquire  why  a  Frenchwoman,  satisfied 
with  the  existing  government  of  her 
country,  could,  in  your  imagination,  have 
visited  England  ?" 

"  My  reason,  I  fear,  would  hardly 
justify  the  impertinence  of  my  original 
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question,  and  would  therefore  only  add 
to  my  fault,  if  mentioned." 

"  Shall  I  explain  it,  Madame  de  Val- 
mont  ?"  exclaimed  de  Walstein  eagerly. 
"  The  fact  is,  Lord  Delamore  is  very 
much  discomposed  at  discovering,  that 
France  possesses  one  who  can  boast  a 
complexion,  and  colour  of  hair,  which 
his  countrywomen  lay  exclusive  claim 
to  ;  and  he  would,  if  possible,  attempt 
to  discover  some  drop  of  English  blood 
in  your  veins,  from  whence  to  trace  that 
skin,  fairer  than  alabaster,  and  hair  of 
golden  hue." 

Lord  Delamore  smiled. 

Madame  de  Valmont's  countenance 
showed  that  the  reign  of  blushes  may 
still  continue,  when  all  modesty  is  fled. 

The  next  morning  De  Walstein  called 
on  Lord  Delamore,  and  began  imme- 
diately to  speak  of  Madame  de  Valmont. 

"  She  was  very  different  from   what 
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she  usually  is,  last  night,"  he  ob- 
served. 

"  Indeed  !" 

"  Yes,  she  was  more  grave  and  absent. 
Somehow,  I  think  your  presence  dis- 
turbed her." 

"  1  am  sure  hers  disturbed  me,"  said 
Lord  Delamore,  as  if  thinking  aloud. 
Walstein  eagerly  demanded  what  he 
meant.  After  some  little  entreaty,  Lord 
Delamore  confessed  that  she  resembled 
a  lady  he  had  once  loved,  and  who  was 
dead. 

"  She  may  be  a  relation." 

"  The  same  idea  entered  my  mind— but 
it  is  of  little  consequence ;  perhaps  when 
I  see  more  of  Madame  de  Valmont,  the 
likeness  may  cease  to  strike  me ;  and 
indeed  the  characters  of  the  two  are 
so  different,  that  I  shall  probably,  on  a 
nearer  acquaintance,  be  shocked  at  ever 
having  conceived  any  resemblance." 
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"  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  Madame  de 
Valmont  may  be  of  the  same  opinion 
with  regard  to  you,  for  I  am  sure  you 
are  like  some  old  misused  adorer  of  hers, 
— perhaps  that  poor  devil  Choisieul,  who 
doated  upon  and  forgave  all  her  amours 
as  long  as  they  were  confined  to  the 
royalists  :  but  when  she  could  not  be 
content  without  a  democratic  lover,  the 
husband's  aristocratical  feelings  did  not 
allow  him  to  be  so  passive  ;  and  his  lady 
suffered  accordingly,  not  for  the  crime 
itself  so  much  as  for  her  want  of  taste 
in  its  cause." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Lord  Delamore  now  met  Madame 
de  Valmont  frequently  in  society ;  and 
though  the  emotion  her  presence  at  first 
excited  was  gradually  diminishing,  yet 
her  resemblance  to  Theresa  Greville  was 
as  forcible  as  ever.  Different  as  her 
ordinary  style  of  conversation  was  from 
any  he  had  ever  heard  Theresa  hold, 
yet  the  expressions  were  often  the  same  ; 
and  when  she  chose  to  be  soft,  insinu- 
ating, and  feminine,  she  was  Theresa's 
self.  Some  difference  there  certainly 
was.     Madame  de  Valmont  was  on  ra- 
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ther  a  larger  scale ;  she  wore  a  great  deal 
of  rouge,  which  gave  a  fierce  expression 
to  her  eyes,  which  Theresa's  had  never 
known.  Still  the  likeness  was  truly 
surprising,  and  Lord  Delamore  could 
not  but  imagine  some  relationship  had 
existed  between  them.  Whenever  they 
had  any  conversation, — which  was  as 
seldom  as  M adame  de  Valmont  could 
possibly  contrive, — the  name  of  Gre- 
ville  was  for  ever  on  his  lips,  but  he 
dared  not  bring  it  forth  ;  he  would  gaze 
upon  her  features  as  upon  those  of  a 
picture,  till  aroused  by  the  remarks  of 
some  one  near  him  upon  his  abstraction, 
or  by  some  very  libre  observation  of 
Madame  de  Valmont  herself,  which 
would  make  him  turn  from  her  with 
disgust,  and  resolve  never  again  to  pro- 
fane the  memory  of  Theresa  by  com- 
paring her  to  such  a  being.  Such  deter- 
minations were  however  quickly  broken, 
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and  he  would  soon  return  to  the  exami- 
nation of  her  countenance,  and  to  medi- 
tations upon  the  melody  of  her  voice, 
as  if  for  the  first  time  the  likeness  had 
struck  him. 

The  singularity  of  such  conduct  could 
not  escape  the  observation  of  Madame 
de  Valmont ;  and  one  day,  when  it  was 
doubly  annoying  from  his  being  seated 
next  to  her  at  a  supper  at  Court,  when 
her  other  neighbour,  a  dull  German 
baron,  had  either  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  French  language,  or  devotion  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  not  uttered  one 
word  to  her  the  whole  evening,  she 
could  no  longer  command  her  feelings ; 
and  turning  somewhat  sharply  to  Lord 
Delamore,  inquired  if,  in  his  country, 
conversation  was  carried  on  by  the  eyes, 
for  he  had  hardly  taken  his  off  her  the 
last  hour,  whilst  his  lips  had  been  mo- 
tionless. 
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Lord  Delamore,  conscious  that  he 
deserved  such  a  reproof,  made  a  thou- 
sand apologies. — "  But,"  he  added,  "  if 
you  knew  my  reason,  I  am  sure  you 
would  pardon  me." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  want  to  know  your 
reasons ;  I  dare  say  they  are  very  con- 
vincing. I  believe  you  English  never 
act  without  reason ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
offend  no  more,  now  you  know  I  do  not 
like  to  be  examined  like  a  horse  in  a 
horse-market." 

"  I  confess,  my  conduct  has  been  im- 
proper and  rude,  and " 

"  As  to  its  impropriety,  1  care  very 
little  about  that;  but  it  is  singular, 
which  I  hate.  Singularity  is  what  all 
you  English  aim  at,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  dislike  you.  You  are  all  so  sin- 
gularly wicked,  so  singularly  good,  so 
singularly  extravagant,  mean,  wise,  or 
foolish,  that  you  are  perfectly  odious." 
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"  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you 
have  done  my  nation,"  said  'Lord  Dela- 
more  contemptuously ;  "  and  in  the  point 
in  which  I  have  offended,  be  assured  I 
will  never  be  singular  again  ;"  and  Lord 
Delamore  turned  to  his  neighbour  on 
the  other  side,  as  if  with  the  intention 
of  entering  into  conversation.  This  was 
not  Madame  de  Valmont's  intention. 

"  My  Lord," — and  she  assumed  her 
most  winning  voice, — "  if  you  have  of- 
fended me,  I  have  now  offended  you, 
so  we  are  equals." 

"  You  have  not  offended  me." 

"  Well,  your  nation  ; — and  though  1 
do  not  like  you  to  look  at  me,  I  yet 
should  be  very  glad  to  converse  with 
you." 

Lord  Delamore  was  silent.  Madame 
de  Valmont  felt  determined  to  arouse 
him  at  whatever  cost.  "  That  china  you 
are  examining  is   very   beautiful :    the 
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view  which  is  painted  thereon,  I  con- 
clude, reminds  you  of  some  similar  scene 
in  England." 

"  Whatever  reminds  me  of  my  native 
land  is  delightful ;  but  there  is  little  at 

B which  affords  me  that  pleasure." 

"  In  my  face,  then,  which  you  have 
scrutinized  so  minutely,  have  you  found 
nothing  to  bring  to  your  mind  that  of 
any  female  in  England  ?  your  wife,  for 
instance,  or  mistress?— I  beg  pardon, 
Englishmen  do  not  know  of  such  things, 
— or  perhaps  some  early  passion?" 

Lord  Delamore  raised  his  eyes  with 
a  look  of  contempt  and  astonishment. 
"  You  are  right,  Madame  ;  you  do  re- 
semble one  whom  I  once  loved,  whom 
I  still  love  ;  but  it  is  only  in  outward 
appearance ; — in  other  respects  you  are 
as  different  as  light  from  darkness." 

"Are  you  quite  sure?"  and  Madame 
de  Valmont  placed  a  richly-worked  and 
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highly-scented  handkerchief  before  her 
face  to  conceal  her  smiles.  "  Do  you 
believe  in  ghosts,  my  Lord  ?  come,  do  not 
look  so  astonished  ;  I  am  no  witch,  as 
your  looks  seem  to  betoken,  but  a 
simple,  talkative  woman ;  and,  in  order 
to  excite  your  wonder  at  the  strange 
coincidence,  I  must  tell  you,  you 
strangely  resemble  my  first— no,  not 
first — second  love, — he  was  a  tall,  proud, 
self-sufficient  Englishman.  He  had  a 
friend,  who,  though  an  Englishman  also, 
I  must  confess,  was  very  charming,  but 
he  was  cold  as  his  own  clime  ;  whilst  my 
lover,  who  I  cared  not  for  in  the  least, 
was  full  of  warmth  and  fire.  This  lover 
I  was  nearly  marrying,  but  ....  but 
his  family  made  some  objection,  because 
my  mother  was  not  quite  so  perfect  a 
dame  as  she  might  have  been,  and  they 
thought  bad  habits  hereditary  ;— and  also 
I  had  another  lover,  whom  I  did  not 
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hate  ....  But,  heavens,  my  lord,  what 
is  the  matter?  you  are  as  pale  as  death. 
I  have  said  something  to  distress  you. — 
Lord  Elliot,  pray  speak  ?" 

"  Elliot !"  groaned  Lord  Delamore  ; 
"  the  thing  is  impossible ;  but  neverthe- 
less, before  I  rest,  I  will  know  who  you 
are." 

"  Before  you  rest  you  shall  know  who 
I  am,  but  not  here.  Come  to  my  house  to- 
night,—nay,  you  need  not  blush  so, — it 
is  perhaps  the  first  midnight  assignation 
for  which  a  virtuous  motive  could  be 
assigned.  Why,  you  hesitate  ;  the  word 
night  alarms  you." 

"  For  pity's  sake,  cease  such  levity !" 
exclaimed  Lord  Delamore,  "  and  an- 
swer me  the  question  I  would  put  to 
you." 

*  Not    here,— not     here!"   answered 

VOL.    II.  H 
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Madame  de  Valmont ;  "  at  home  I  will 
tell  you  all  you  wish  to  know.  They 
are  moving  from  table." 

"  Shall  I  inquire  for  your  carriage  ?" 
said  Lord  Delamore,  offering  his  arm. 

"  Presently.  I  have  a  person  with 
whom  I  must  have  a  few  words  even 
before  I  speak  to  you  :  wait  for  me  in 
the  ante-room — I  shall  not  be  long  ;"  and 
away  flew  Madame  de  Valmont,  regard- 
less of  the  imploring  look  which  Lord 
Delamore  gave  her  not  to  delay  the  pro- 
mised communication.  In  the  ante- 
room accordingly  he  remained  ponder- 
ing on  what  had  passed.  After  about  half 
an  hour,  Madame  de  Valmont  appeared  ; 
but  leaning  on  the  Prince,  and  appa- 
rently so  much  engaged,  that  Lord  De- 
lamore felt  confident  that  her  promise 
to  him  was  quite  forgotten.  She  ap- 
proached ;  and  just  as  she  passed  Lord 
Delamore,   her  foot   became   entangled 
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in  her  shawl ;  she  paused  for  an  instant, 
and  the  Prince  bending  to  assist  her, 
she  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Delamore, 

"  I  shall  expect  you  at  home ;"  and, 
the  moment  following,  was  again  all  at- 
tention to  the  Prince. 

"  Can  that  woman  be  Theresa  ?"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Delamore  ;  "  it  is  in  every 
way  impossible." 

The  rules  of  decorum  were  not  so 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  family  of 
Madame  de  Valmont,  that  her  visitor 
excited  any  astonishment  amongst  her 
domestics  when  he  arrived  at  her  door. 
He  was  conducted  through  a  suite  of 
handsome  apartments  to  a  small  and 
elegant  boudoir,  where  Madame  de  Val- 
mont awaited  him. 

Leaning  on  a  low  marble  chimney- 
piece,  her  full  shape  reflected  by  various 
surrounding  mirrors,  she  seemed  as  if  dis- 
engaging the  splendid  ornament  which 
H  2 
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decked  her  hair;  but  she  looked  pale 
and  thoughtful.  Raising  her  head,  on 
Lord  Delamore's  entrance,  "  You  are 
very  punctual,  my  lord,— it  is  as  well 
perhaps  that  you  are  so."  Then  tossing 
the  emerald  wreath  she  had  disengaged 
from  her  hair  on  the  table,  she  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  and  whilst  with  one 
hand  she  pushed  back  the  disordered 
curls  which  fell  over  her  face,  with  the 
other  she  pointed  to  Lord  Delamore  to 
be  seated.  After  a  few  minutes'  pause, 
Madame  de  Valmont  spoke  with  a  se- 
riousness rarely  observed  in  any  thing 
she  uttered — 

".  Lord  Delamore,  it  is  wrong  any 
longer  to  deceive  you  ;  my  conscience 
has  much  to  answer  for  on  your  account. 
I  shall  not  add  to  my  fault  by  making 
any  longer  a  mystery  of  who  I  am  ; — 
you  were  mistaken  in  supposing  There- 
sa died  ;  she  survived,  and  is  now  before 
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you.  The  knowledge  of  my  name  is, 
however,  a  very  small  portion  of  what  I 
have  to  inform  you  of. — I  have  much  to 
add,  much  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for." 

Lord  Delamore  raised  his  eyes  to 
Madame  de  Valmont's  face  with  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  regret.  He  sighed 
heavily  ;  and  after  a  moment's  pause  he 
said  in  a  smothered  voice,  "  Can  it  be 
possible  ?  are  you  then  she  whom  I  have 
so  long  mourned,  as  the  gentlest,  mildest, 
most  modest  of  her  sex  ?  —  World, 
world !  reason  have  I  to  hate  you  when 
such  a  transformation  as  I  now  witness 
has  been  created  by  you." 

Lord  Delamore  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands ;  they  were  moistened  with  his 
tears. 

"  Lord  Delamore,  you  must  accuse 
no  one  but  myself;  what  I  am  I  was 
always  in  heart." 

"  Impossible  !" 
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"Hear  me  and  judge. — I  must  begin 
my  story  from  a  period  long  antecedent 
to  our  acquaintance.  From  my  child- 
hood— But  perhaps  you  would  rather  not 
hear  all  I  have  to  say  now ;  to-morrow 
you  may  be  more  composed." 

"  Oh  no  ;  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  delay 
the  recital ! — nothing  you  can  say  can 
now  surprise  me ;"  and  Lord  Dela- 
more  assumed  a  tranquillity  he  was 
very  far  from  feeling  ;  partly  from  shame 
at  manifesting  distress  before  her  who 
was  its  cause,  and  who,  either  from  real 
or  affected  indifference,  sat  examining 
the  splendid  bracelet  which  encircled  her 
arm,  with  a  countenance  which,  though 
cast  down,  was  yet  so  little  apparently 
moved  as  to  create  Lord  Delamore's 
momentary  envy.  Madame  de  Valmont 
at  length  continued — 

"  I  was  about  five  years  of  age  when 
my  father  obtained  his  divorce  from  my 
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mother,  who  afterwards  married  Colonel 
Douglas.  Being  deeply  involved  in 
debt,  my  father  was  obliged  to  quit 
England ;  and,  not  liking  to  cumber  him- 
self with  a  child,  left  me  with  my  mother 
— with  her  I  remained  till  my  eleventh 
year.  It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore, 
that  the  early  lessons  I  received  were 
not  very  decided  upon  the  subjects  of 
morality,  vice,  or  virtue :  my  governess 
indeed,  whom  my  father  had  placed  about 
me,  attempted  to  instil  into  my  youthful 
mind  principles  of  religion  and  conduct ; 
but  they  were  so  exactly  at  variance 
with  my  mother's  precepts  and  example, 
that  I  never  believed  a  word  she  said ; 
in  which  opinion  I  was  encouraged  by 
Colonel  Douglas,  who  made  her  the 
constant  theme  of  his  ridicule  for  her 
clumsy  legs  and  regular  attendance  at 
church.  On  my  father's  great  accession 
of  fortune,  he  sent  for  me  home  to  Paris, 
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where  he  resided.  My  mother's  indul- 
gence had  won  my  heart ;  and  I  did  not 
at  all  like  the  change  of  parentage : 
however,  it  was  not  of  long  duration ; 
and  on  the  death  of  my  governess,  I 
was  placed  in  a  Convent  in  the  South  of 
France. 

"  It  so  happened  that  in  the  Convent 
was  a  niece  of  Colonel  Douglas;  Mr. 
Bellamy,  her  father,  being  Consul  in 
the  town  where  the  Convent  then  ex- 
isted. She  was  rather  older  than  I, 
but  we  soon  became  great  friends ;  and 
whenever  she  went  home  to  her  fa- 
mily, which,  from  their  residence  in  the 
town,  frequently  happened,  I  accom- 
panied her.  I  had  just  entered  my  six- 
teenth year  when  her  brother,  who  had 
been  educated  in  England,  came  out 
to  join  his  family.  He  was  about  nine- 
teen, gay  and  lively  as  a  boy  of  that 
age  usually  is,  and  tolerably  good-look- 
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ing :  his  sister,  however,  considered  him 
a  perfect  Adonis,    and    persuaded   me 
to  consider  him  the  same,  which  I  the 
more  readily  assented  to,  as  in  a  very 
short  time  he  distinguished  me  by  the 
most    marked    attention  whenever  we 
met  at  his  father's,  which  was   usually 
two  or  three  times  a-week.     He  always 
contrived  to  sit  by  me  at  dinner.     If  we 
danced,     Henry    and   I  were  constant 
partners ;  he  paid  me  extravagant  com- 
pliments ;  and  in  short,  for  the  youth  was 
no  timid  wooer,  made  me  decided  love. 
I  wished  for  nothing  better,  and  was  en- 
chanted at  the  idea  of  realizing  the  histo- 
ries of  those  heroines  of  whose  adven- 
tures Sophia  Bellamy   and   myself  had 
read  by  stealth.  Through  her  medium,  to 
render  the  similarity  more  perfect,  I  cor- 
responded with  my  young  man,  and  he 
expressed  his  passion  in  his  letters  chiefly 
by  quotations  from  Rousseau  and  Vol- 
H  5 
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taire,  which  filled  me  with  admiration  at 
the  extent  of  his  reading. 

"  This  agreeable  flirtation  had  been 
going  on  somewhat  above  six  months, 
when  the  old  Mr.  Bellamy  was,  for  some 
reason  which  I  have  now  forgotten,  sum- 
moned suddenly  home,  and,  at  four-and- 
twenty  hours'  notice,  carried  off  his 
daughter  to  England  ;  thus  cutting  off 
all  communication  between  me  and  his 
son,  either  personal  or  by  letter.  I  was 
in  despair,  when  an  unexpected  event 
restored  me  to  peace  and  Bellamy. 

"  My  mother's  health  had  long  been 
in  a  very  declining  state,  and  at  length 
she  quitted  England  to  seek,  what  she 
was  never  doomed  to  find,  peace  of 
mind  and  ease  of  body.  After  wander- 
ing solitarily  over  the  greater  part  of 
Italy,  she  established  herself  in  a  villa 
on  the  Lago  di  Como,  from  whence  she 
implored  of  my  father,  through  the  me- 
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dium  of  a  third  person,  that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  visit  her.     Mr.  Greville  had 
of  late  become  very  sensible  of  the  value 
of  a  good  name,  and  he  hesitated  there- 
fore whether  to  consent ;  but,  upon  its 
being  hinted  to  him  that  it  would  pro- 
bably  be    the   last   mark   of   attention 
poor  Lady  Mary  would  ever  require,  he 
agreed  ;  informing  me,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  restore 
me  to  my  Convent,  but,  after  my  visit  to 
my  mother  was  concluded,  to  take  me 
home.     Change  of  scene,  satisfaction  in 
quitting  my  Convent,  and  pleasure  at 
again   beholding  my  mother,  rendered 
my  journey,  as  far  as  myself  was  con- 
cerned, a  pleasant  one  ;  but  how  can  I 
describe  my  felicity  when,  to  assist  me 
from  the  carriage,  at  my  mother's  door 
stood  Henry  Bellamy  ?    I  nearly  scream- 
ed with  delight.     As  he  led  me  to  the 
drawing-room,  he  told  me  that,  hearing 
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of  my  intended  visit,  he  had  profited  by 
his  relationship  to  Colonel  Douglas,  to 
propose  himself  as  a  visiter  at  the  same 
time, — an  offer  which  had  been  warmly 
accepted  by  my  mother. 

"  My  mother's  ill-health,  added  to  her 
native  indolence,  induced  her  to  live  very 
much  in  her  own  apartment,  and  never 
hardly  to  quit  the  house  :  Bellamy  and 
myself,  consequently,  were  nearly  the 
whole  day  tete-a-tete,  without  her  ever 
inquiring  where  we  went,  or  how  we 
employed  ourselves.  The  days  of  her 
own  youth  she  seemed  entirely  to  have 
forgotten,  and  to  look  upon  our  inti- 
macy as  of  a  nature  as  harmless  as  that 
of  children :  indeed,  in  most  respects, 
we  might  well  be  considered  such. 

"  Bellamy  and  myself  were  in  the  high 
arrangement  of  an  elopement,  and  I  had 
nearly  decided  upon  the  gown  I  should 
wear,  when  who  should  arrive,  to  the 
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utmost  dismay  of  his  household,  not  ex- 
cepting his  wife,  but  Colonel  Douglas. 
"  Whether  he  had  been  informed  of 
what  was  going  on  between  his  nephew 
and  myself  before  his  arrival,  or  that 
his  quick-sightedness  discovered  it  after- 
wards, I  know  not ;  but,  that  very  even- 
ing, he  taxed  Henry  with  his  love  for 
me,  and  ordered  him  instantly  to  quit  the 
house.  The  young  man  at  first  refused  ; 
but  on  Colonel  Douglas's  flying  into  a 
violent  rage,  and  threatening  to  make 
his  servants  compel  him  to  obey  his 
orders,  he  was  obliged  to  make  good  his 
retreat ;  and  I,  to  console  him  for  the 
humiliating  necessity,  let  him  know 
that,  if  he  would  bring  a  boat  to  the 
end  of  the  garden,  which  was  washed  by 
the  lake,  I  would  fly  with  him  to  the 
world's  end.  This  notable  project  was 
not  doomed  to  be  executed :  its  defeat 
arose  from  the  arrival  of  an  elderly  per- 
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sonage,  who  brought  dispatches  from  no 
less  a  person  than  my  father,  claiming  my 
immediate  return  home  ; — the  elderly 
personage,  being  no  other  than  his  house- 
keeper, was  my  destined  companion,  and 
was  possessed  with  full  powers  to  facili- 
tate my  departure  for  Milan,  where  I 
was  to  await  my  father's  arrival  to  ac- 
company me  to  Naples. 

66 1  could  not  conceal  my  tears,  though 
they  partly  flowed  from  anger  as  well  as 
sorrow  ;  for,  miserable  as  I  was,  I  could 
not  be  blind  to  the  malicious  pleasure 
which  shone  in  Colonel  Douglas's  coun- 
tenance, most  clearly  proving  that  to  his 
good  offices  I  was  indebted  to  the  sudden 
extinction  of  my  hopes. 

"  Not  to  be  tedious,  1  accompanied 
my  father  to  Naples ;  and  as  to  poor 
Bellamy,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  neither  shot  himself  through  the 
head,  nor  hung  himself,  nor,  as  I  ever 
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heard,  made  any  attempts  so  to  do ; 
but  married  a  citizen's  daughter,  with 
a  whole  warehouse  full  of  goods  for 
her  fortune ;  in  looking  after  which, 
I  presume,  he  has  spent  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since. 

"  I  had  been  three  months  in  Naples, 
locked  up  as  if  I  was  in  a  prison,  when 
I  met  you.  My  father,  though  he 
never  went  himself,  made  it  a  particular 
point,  that  I  should  attend  regularly 
the  church  service  every  Sunday.  You 
little  imagined  that  under  my  demure 
air  was  concealed  a  heart  already  versed 
in  the  troubles  and  joys  of  love,  and 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  my  powers  of 
attraction,  which  I  was  dying  to  exer- 
cise. My  desire  was  soon  accomplished  ; 
and  I  beheld  with  delight  the  impres- 
sion I  early  made  on  your  heart.  But 
Graham  was  my  object,  and  he  was 
impregnable  :  his  gay  manners  and  live- 
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ly  conversation  enraptured  me  ;  for  him 
Bellamy  was  forgotten,  and  for  him 
I  would  have  done  all  I  once  would 
have  done  for  Bellamy ;  and  for  him  I 
would  sometimes  display  the  languish- 
ing airs  I  played  off  so  successfully  on 
you.  Graham  was  not  in  love,  and 
therefore  not  imposed  upon;  and,  the 
evening  before  he  left  Naples  for  Eng- 
land, he  asked  me,  with  affected  gra- 
vity, if,  in  the  report  he  was  to  make 
of  me  to  your  parents,  it  was  my  plea- 
sure that  my  sentimental  or  lively  cha- 
racter should  be  described. 

"  I  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  his 
manner,  but  answered  unguardedly : 
*  Say  any  thing  to  prevent  a  marriage 
I  detest !'  Graham  started  :  I  felt  I  had 
said  too  much.  '  You  detest !'  he  an- 
swered. ( Miss  Greville,  if  you  speak 
truth,  it  is  my  duty,  as  Elliot's  friend, 
instantly  to  repeat  your  words  to  him.' 
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"  As  I  had  no  intention  of  breaking  off 
my  marriage  with  you,  unless  with  the 
assurance  of  Graham's  not  being  indif- 
ferent, I  know  not  what  I  might  then 
have  done.  I  explained  away  as  a 
joke  what  I  had  said.  Graham  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied;  but,  before  he 
quitted  me,  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  informing  me,  that  he  thought  me 
the  most  fortunate  of  my  sex,  in  having 
gained  your  affections;  that  you  were 
the  most  noble,  sincere,  and  honourable 
of  men.  I  listened  with  attention,  and, 
seeing  he  wished  me  to  say  so,  told  him 
I  would  make  it  my  study  to  render 
you  happy  ;  and,  I  must  say,  for  a  short 
time  I  kept  my  word. 

After  Graham's  departure,  I  had  no 
one  to  compare  you  with  ;  I  therefore 
became  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  an 
answer  from  your  parents,  and  some- 
times seriously  uneasy  when  my  father 
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repeated  what  he  had  said  from  the 
beginning  of  our  engagement,  that  it 
would  certainly  be  unfavourable.  He 
was  not  right  in  his  conjecture  this  time, 
however.  The  same  post  which  brought 
your  father's  answer,  brought  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Graham,  which  perhaps  you 
may  remember  ?" 

"  I  remember  it  well,"  sighed  Lord 
Del  am  ore ;  "  it  was  to  announce  his 
father's  ruin  and  his  own  marriage  ;  and 
from  the  moment  I  also  remember  the 
kindness  you  invariably  treated  me 
with,  and  which  I  imagined  proceeded 
from  the  contents  of  my  father's  letter, 
not  from  those,  as  I  am  now  to  under- 
stand, of  Graham's." 

Madame  de  Valmont  blushed.  "  You 
have  spared  me  making  the  confession 
myself.  —  But  to  continue  my  story. 
From  Naples  we  went  to  Florence,  and 
from  Florence  to  Rome  ;  and  we  stared 
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at  pictures,  and  statues,  and  buildings; 
and  conversed  with  literary  people,  whom 
you  and  my  father  were  always  routing 
out  from  every  hole  and  corner,  till  I 
became  quite  reconciled  to  the  idea  of 
passing    my    days   in    England,    where 
there  were  no  pictures,  nor  statues,  nor 
buildings,  nor  taste  ;  and  had  you  taken 
a  ship  at  Leghorn,  carried  me  to  Eng- 
land, and  made  me  your  wife,  I  know 
not   but   by   this    time    I  might    have 
proved  a  very  good  sort  of  woman.     As 
it  was,  we  went  to  Paris— dear  enchant- 
ing Paris  !     They  did  me  the  honour  of 
admiring   my  person  :  I  am  sure  I  re- 
turned  the    compliment,    and    admired 
every  thing  I  saw.     I  danced  one  night 
with  the  Comte   d'Harcourt,   the  most 
fashionable   man   then  at   Paris,  for  he 
was   a  favourite   at   Court.     Times   are 
changed  now.     He  admired  me,   made 
love  to  me,  proposed  to  me.     I  told  him 
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of  my  engagement  with  you,  which  I 
was  hastening  to  England  to  fulfil ;  but 
if  by  some  odd  chance  it  did  not  take 
place,  I  would  be  his.  He  claimed  my 
promise  at  St.  Denis,  on  our  return  from 
London.  My  father  would  have  post- 
poned the  affair,  partly  from  a  sense  of 
delicacy,  partly  because  he  anticipated 
the  storm  which  shortly  afterwards 
burst  over  France.  Neither  I  nor  my 
lover  would  hear  of  delay ;  so  we  were 
married  at  the  English  Ambassador's, 
as  we  stepped  out  of  our  travelling  car- 
riage at  Paris.  Very  shortly  after,  I  fell 
into  a  bad  state  of  health,  and,  instead  of 
entering  into  all  the  dissipations  of  Paris, 
as  I  had  intended,  I  was  almost  always 
confined  to  my  room,  during  which  time 
I  saw  but  little  of  my  husband.  To  do 
him  justice,  this  was  not  his  entire  fault. 
He  was  deeply  engaged  in  all  the  changes 
and  events  of  the  year  17 — ;  his  situa- 
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tion  about  the  Court  required  constant 
attendance ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
when  a  revolution  is  pending  over  one's 
head,  a  husband's  non-attendance  upon 
the  sick-couch  of  his  wife  is  not  quite 
inexcusable. 

"  In  the  solitude  into  which  I  was 
forced,  I  had  ample  time  for  reflection? 
and  would  often  meditate  upon  my 
wickedness  in  having  deceived  you  ;  the 
more  so,  as  I  heard  in  a  letter  from  Eng- 
land how  deeply  you  lamented  my  loss. 
I  became  worse  in  health,  and  was  con- 
sidered in  danger ;  and  at  length  my  case 
was  pronounced  hopeless.  I  now  im- 
plored to  see  you,  in  order  to  confess  to 
you  my  un worthiness  of  your  love  and 
regrets,  to  obtain  your  forgiveness,  and 
to  die.  For,  weakened  by  sickness,  and 
devoured  by  ennui,  the  visitings  of  a 
conscience  not  then  entirely  hardened  by 
the  world,  were  most  keenly  felt:  per- 
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haps  also  there  may  have  been  a  latent 
feeling  of  vanity,  which  still  clung  about 
my  heart,  in  the  wish,  spite  of  distance, 
ill-treatment,  and  decorum,  of  again  see- 
ing you  at  my  feet. 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  met.  The  agi- 
tation of  seeing  you,  entirely  destroyed 
all  power  of  explaining  to  you  my  con- 
duct. You  left  me  senseless,  and  to  all 
appearance  dead:  many  hours  elapsed 
before  it  was  discovered  that  such  was 
not  the  case  ;  and  many  days  transpired 
before  the  expectation  ceased,  that  my 
dissolution  might  hourly  take  place. 
The  report  of  my  death,  which  had 
been  circulated,  no  one  thought  it  worth 
while  to  contradict.  I  was  little  known ; 
and  indeed,  had  I  then  been  a  personage 
of  importance  in  society,  my  life  and 
death  would  have  been  of  little  interest 
to  my  nearest  relations,  much  less  to 
those  of  a  more  distant  degree  of  friend- 
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ship,  when  events  of  such  moment  were 
taking  place  every  day,  as  to  make 
every  human  being's  feelings  to  centre 
in  self  or  party. 

"  Contrary  to  all  expectations,  I  re- 
covered. Paris  was  no  longer  an  agree- 
able, or  even  safe  abode  ;  my  father  and 
I  left  it  in  consequence.  We  resided 
some  time  at  Geneva  ;  but,  the  revolu- 
tionary mania  still  following  us,  we  again 
changed  our  quarters.  M.  d'Harcourt 
refusing  to  join  us,  or  even,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  leave  Paris, 

we  proceeded  to  S .     Nothing  could 

be  more  agreeable  than  that  place ;  it 
was  full  of  emigrants,  who,  forgetting 
all  their  misfortunes,  laughed  and  danced 
with  the  most  perfect  indifference  to 
every  thing  but  the  existing  hour.  My 
father's  house  and  purse  were  at  their 
command,  and  I  of  course,  independent 
of    the    consequence  which    youth  and 
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beauty  give  our  sex  at  all  times,  a 
personage  of  no  small  importance.  M. 
d'Harcourt  remained  at  Paris,  through 
all  the  reign  of  terror.  His  father  was 
not  so  fortunate,  and  perished,  with  many 
others  of  his  family,  on  the  scaffold.  M. 
d'Harcourt's  escape  seemed  miraculous. 

(i  On  the  death  of  Robespierre,  and  the 
consequent  restoration  of  something  like 
tranquillity  and  order,  he  sent  for  me  to 
join  him  at  Paris.  My  father  and  I  then 
parted ;  he  continued  his  travels  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.  Of  late,  my  conduct  had  been 
very  unpleasing  to  him ;  and  he  did  not 
scruple,  ere  we  parted,  to  read  me  a  severe 
lecture  on  what  he  called  the  levity  of 
my  manners  ;  to  which  I  replied,  pertly 
enough,  that  I  was  indebted  to  him  for 
those  inclinations  of  which  he  disap- 
proved ;  and,  being  his  and  my  mother's 
daughter,  the  being  any  thing  but  what 
I  was,  was  impossible.     We  parted  with- 
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out  much  regret  on  either  side  ;  I  was 
beyond  his  control,  but,  nevertheless, 
found  his  presence  something  of  a  re- 
straint, from  which  I  was  glad  to  be 
free.  Four  years  had  elapsed  since  I 
quitted  France;  the  events  of  which 
time,  it  would  be  well  for  the  country 
in  which  they  were  performed,  could 
they  be  blotted  from  the  page  of  history 
for  ever.  The  full  conviction  of  the 
horrors  that  had  passed,  never,  however, 
so  forcibly  entered  my  mind,  as  when  I 
saw  my  husband.  I  left  him  a  gay, 
young,  handsome  man  ;  fond  of  dress, 
amusement,  and  show  ;  such  as  you  must 
remember  him, — such  as  all  must  remem- 
ber him  who  visited  the  French  court, 
just  prior  to  the  Revolution.  I  found  in 
his  place,  for  I  could  hardly  believe  it  to 
be  him,  a  haggard,  slovenly,  morose  being, 
aged  in  appearance,  ill-dressed,  and  with 
a  countenance  of  woe,  that  might  have 

VOL.    II.  I 
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moved  a  heart  of  stone  to  pity.  He  re- 
ceived me  with  great  tenderness  ;  which 
was  more  than  my  father  anticipated, 
and  more  than  I  deserved  perhaps  :  his 
kindness  may  have  been  partly  caused 
by  a  letter  of  credit  for  a  very  large  sum 
of  money,  of  which  I  was  the  bearer  to 
him,  from  Mr.  Greville.  He  compli- 
mented me  upon  my  good  looks ;  I 
could  not  return  his  felicitations,  and 
cast  a  piteous  gaze  around  the  mean 
apartments  I  was  in  future  to  inhabit, 
most  painfully  contrasted  with  the  splen- 
dour I  had  lately  been  living  in.  De 
Choiseul  (for  such  was  his  present  title) 
did  not  interrupt  my  meditations ;  he 
was  alone  occupied  with  the  manner  he 
should  dispose  of  my  father's  bounty, 
which,  in  truth,  though  very  foolish  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  yet  deserves  to 
be  recorded  as  a  proof  of  his  devotion  to 
the  Bourbons.     He  retained  not  a  livre 
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of  the  money  for  himself,  though  we 
had  hardly  a  bed  to  sleep  upon,  or  a 
servant  to  wait  upon  us,  but  sent  the 

whole  sum  to  the  French  princes  at , 

where  in  all  probability  it  was  squan- 
dered in  extravagance,  for  which  we 
starved,  and  the  donor  forgot  us  as  soon 
as  the  money  was  spent. 

"Whether  it  was  my  English  blood, 
or  that  I  had  troubled  myself  too  little 
about  what  was  passing  in  France,  to  be 
a  very  violent  anti-revolutionist,  I  know 
not,  but  certainly  I  found  my  monarchi- 
cal feelings  give  way  very  rapidly  in  the 
republican  atmosphere  I  now  breathed ; 
and  not  being  able  to  enter  into  my 
husband's  wild  plots  for  the  restoration 
of  the  exiled  family,  1  lived  in  constant 
dread  that  his  political  intrigues  (to  foment 
which,  fehe  alone  remained  in  France  J 
would  be  discovered ;  the  result  of  this 
would  have  been  a  prison,  which,  bad  as 
I  2 
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our  abode  was,  would  have  been  rather 
an  exchange  for  the  worse.  I  was  most 
urgent  with  M.  de  Choiseul,  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  reigning  powers,  and 
profit  by  his  good  fortune  in  being  nei- 
ther beheaded  nor  proscribed. 

"  Our  disputes  on  this  subject  were 
endless,  and  rendered  our  home  the 
abode  of  discord  as  well  as  of  poverty. 
Tired  of  the  life  I  led,  I  began  to  form 
connexions  abroad  ;  and,  whilst  my  hus- 
band was  dreaming  of  golden  days  to 
come,  made  the  best  of  those  that  were. 

"  In  the  Convent  where  I  had  resided 
was  a  girl,  remarkable  for  neither  beauty, 
birth,  nor  talent,  who  owed  her  educa- 
tion to  charity,  and  her  popularity  to 
her  good-nature,  which  indeed  rendered 
her  the  slave  of  all  who  chose  to  exert 
authority  over  her.  By  one  of  those 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  the  Revo- 
lution produced,  this  person's  husband, 
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whom  she  had  married  quite  in  an  hum- 
ble line  of  life,  was,  in  the  year  I  speak 
of,  a  man  of  power,  consequence,  and 
fortune.  Having  purchased,  for  nothing, 
a  magnificent  hotel  of  some  unfortunate 
emigre,  he  there  lived  in  great  style,  and 
his  wife  assembled  the  only  tolerable 
society  then  at  Paris.  With  this  lady  1 
renewed  my  acquaintance,  and  it  was  in 
her  house  I  met  *  *  *  *.  INI.de  Choiseul 
remonstrated  bitterly  against  the  society 
I  mixed  with  ;  his  reproaches  were  how- 
ever vain  :  my  determination  was  taken. 
I  left  him,  and  placed  myself  under 
*  *  *  *'s  protection.  M.  de  Choiseul 
easily  obtained  a  divorce ;  and,  perhaps 
fearful  I  should  betray  some  of  his  secrets 
to  my  present  friends,  quitted  France 
for  America.  If  such  was  his  idea,  he 
did  me  great  injustice  ;  for  though  I 
did  not  love  him  well  enough  to  bear 
with  and  for  him  poverty,  exile,  impri- 
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sonment,  or  perhaps  death  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, yet  I  had  a  sincere  regard  for  him ; 
and  if  he  would  have  listened  to  my  ad- 
vice, or  that  I  could  have  been  of  the 
least  use  to  him,  I  would  not  have  quit- 
ted him :  and  as  to  betraying  him,  such 
an  idea  never  crossed  my  mind ;  but, 
however,  as  you  may  think  also,  he  had 
reason  to  doubt  me." 

Madame  de  Valmont  paused :  Lord 
Delamore,  to  whom  every  word  she  ut- 
tered was  as  a  poniard  to  his  heart,  rose 
as  if  he  imagined  her  story  concluded. 

"  Are  you  impatient  to  return  home  ?" 
inquired  Madame  de  Valmont ;  "  per- 
haps I  am  tedious,  and  you  are  sleepy." 

"  Sleep  ! — Oh,  Theresa  !  can  you  never 
be  serious ;  and,  in  relating  a  tale  more 
painful  to  my  feelings,  more  degrading 
to  your  sex,  than  any  I  ever  heard,  does 
not  the  voice  of  reflection  and  repentance 
make  itself  heard  ?" 
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u  Most  assuredly ;  and  I  consider  the 
confession  I  am  now  making  as  a  volun- 
tarily inflicted  penance.  I  need  not  have 
owned  my  sins ;  I  need  not  have  told  a 
tale  which  has  converted  your  love  into 
hatred,  unless  I  felt  some  little  remorse 
for  the  life  I  have  led." 

"  Then  you  do  feel  remorse." 

"  Yes,  j  list  enough  to  confess  my  sins ; 
not  sufficient  to  amend  them.  But  do 
not  look  so  horror-struck  :  I  have  still 
something  more  to  tell  you,  if  you  are 
willing  to  listen  ;  and  though  you  think 
so  ill  of  me,  my  conduct,  as  far  as  re- 
gards M.  de  Choiseul,  admits  of  some 
excuse." 

u  The  justification,  1  suppose,  you 
would  allege,  is  the  extreme  licence 
which  reigned  at  Paris,  and  which  made 
such  conduct  pass  uncensured." 

"  Uncensured  !  — It  was  applauded. 
The  liberality  of  my  opinions,  and  free- 
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dom  from  old-fashioned  prejudice,  in 
preferring  to  be  the  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  the 
mistress  of  an  abandoned  democrat,  to 
the  honest  wife  of  an  honest  aristocrat, 
raised  my  character  as  high  as  in  other 
countries  it  would  have  fallen  low.  But, 
I  must  confess,  I  was  soon  disgusted 
with  my  situation  ;  and  I  was  very  much 
obliged  to  M.  de  Valmont  when  he 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of,  in  some 
degree,  redeeming  my  character.  I  mar- 
ried him,  and  we  have  done  very  well 
ever  since.  About  a  twelvemonth  back 
we  came  here,  where,  contrary  to  all 
probability,  I  have  met  my  old  admirer. 
"  Now,  my  Lord,  my  tale  is  finished  as 
far  as  concerns  myself ;  and  if  you  had 
any  gratitude  for  the  trouble  I  have 
taken  in  undeceiving  you  as  to  my  cha- 
racter and  supposed  death,  you  would 
relate  to  me  a  few  particulars  of  your 
life  since  we  parted.    You  have  a  wife,  I 
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am  told;  how  could  you  be  so  incon- 
stant to  the  memory  of  Theresa  as  to  fall 
in  love,  or  marry  another  ?  And  how 
comes  it  that  you  are  flirting  away  here, 
whilst  your  wife  stays  at  home  ?  Come, 
confess  ;  follow  my  example  and  acknow- 
ledge your  sins  :  perhaps  when  you  have 
done  so,  I  may  discover  that,  though  I 
am  faulty,  you  are  not  immaculate.  I 
am  dying  to  hear  that  you  have — not 
been  an  inconstant  husband — for,  from 
your  horrors  of  my  crimes,  that  cannot 
be — but  a  jealous,  or  a  tyrannical,  or  an 
Indifferent  husband." 

"  It  is  impossible  that  any  of  my 
concerns  can  interest  you,"  said  Lord 
Delamore,  "  or  that  they  can  ever  have 
reached  your  ear." 

"  And  why  so,  my  Lord  ?    An  able 

diplomatist  has  spies  in  every  menage, 

and   how  know  you  what  I  may  have 

discovered  in  your's  ?     Supposing  I  was 

I  5 
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to  tell  you,  you  had  an  amiable  wife, 
much  more  beautiful  than  Theresa  Gre- 
ville,  which  perhaps  is  no  great  com- 
pliment,— ten  thousand  times  more  vir- 
tuous, which  may  easily  be  ;  that  this 
wife  you  neglected  and  treated  with 
indifference,  till,  wearied  at  length,  she 
sought  some  consolation  in  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend ;  and  that  you,  in  a  fit 
of  ill-humour,  took  it  in  your  head  to  be 
jealous,  and  made  so  much  disturbance 
as  to  separate  from  your  wife,  and  to 
oblige  the  poor  friend,  by  way  of  con- 
vincing the  world  of  the  injustice  of 
your  suspicions,  to  abandon  his  country 
for  another  quarter  of  the  globe:  and 
your  wife  you  have  left  to  struggle  as 
she  may,  amidst  every  temptation  ;  and 
to  bear  up  as  she  can  against  the  calum- 
nies of  the  world,  too  happy  to  have 
the  support  of  her  husband  in  its  insi- 
nuations  against   her    reputation. — My 
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Lord,  there  is  that  in  your  countenance 
which  shows  me  you  are  guilty.  I  will 
not  conceal  the  authority  for  what  I 
say :  read  this  letter :  if  it  is  false,  deny 
it ;  but  if  true,  reflect  that  as  you  were 
deceived  in  Theresa  Greville,  so  you 
may  be  in  Lady  Delamore.  I  have 
been  the  unworthy  cause  of  misery  to 
you—" 

Madame  de  Valmont's  voice  faltered. 

"  It  would  be  some  satisfaction  to  re- 
flect that,  by  opening  your  eyes  to  my 
real  character,  I  had  induced  you  to 
distrust  your  judgment  with  regard  to 
others ;  and  that  you  might,  by  making 
up  your  differences  with  your  wife,  be 
indebted  to  me  for  that  domestic  feli- 
city which  you  once  most  erroneously 
imagined  you  might  enjoy  with  me." 

Madame  de  Valmont  ceased.  Lord 
Delamore  took  the  letter  in  silence.  It 
was  from  a  French  gentleman,  an  emigre 
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in  England, — a  person  very  well  known 
in  the  best  society,  and  whom  Lord 
Delamore  had  some  acquaintance  with. 
After  thanking  Madame  de  Val- 
mont,  in  the  most  animated  language, 
for  some  favour  she  had  obtained  him, 
with  regard  to  his  property  in  France, 
he  continued : — "  As  to  Lord  Dela- 
more, who  was  appointed  envoy  at  B , 

I  know  very  little  of  him  personally  ;  for, 
of  all  the  Englishmen  I  ever  met  with, 
he  is  the  most  cold  and  inaccessible. 
But  they  say  it  was  a  disappointment  in 
love  that  renders  him  what  he  is.  He 
was  very  much  in  love  with  a  French 
lady  who  died,  and  he  has  been  out 
of  humour  with  the  whole  world  ever 
since,  and  most  particularly  with  his 
wife,  a  very  charming  woman,  and  one 
of  the  most  lovely  in  England,  and  as 
amiable  as  she  is  beautiful.  This  lady 
he   neglected,  till,  pour  se  desennuyer, 
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she  commenced  something  of  an  inti- 
macy with  a  neighbour,  who  used  every 
now  and  then  to  visit  them  at  an  old 
ruinous  chateau,  where  he  shut  her  up, 
whilst  he  went  a-hunting  ;  this  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Graham,  is  a  very  amiable 
man,  and  Lord  Delamore  liked  his  com- 
pany as  well  as  his  wife  did,  till  he  grew 
jealous  ;  then  ensued  a  duel  and  a  sepa- 
ration. Graham  is  gone  to  India ;  Lady 
Delamore,    into    retirement;    and     his 

lordship,  to  be  Envoy  at  B .    Every 

body  pities  Lady  Delamore ;  for,  even 
in  this  land  of  propriety,  no  one  now 
imagines  her  flirtation  to  have  been  any 
thing  but  of  the  most  innocent  kind  ; 
and,  however  willing  at  first  to  tear  her 
good  name  to  atoms,  people  are  now 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  she  has  been 
ill-used,  first  from  the  neglect,  lastly  from 
the  jealousy  of  her  husband.  The  agita- 
tion lie  made  about  her  preferring  the 
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society  of  an  agreeable  man,  to  sitting  day- 
after  day  alone,  whilst  her  husband  went 
a-hunting,  is  truly  absurd ;  and  this  is 
all  the  crime  I  can  discover  he  ever  laid 
to  her  charge." 

Lord  Delamore  read  the  letter  with 
attention ;  and,  having  concluded  it,  deli- 
vered it  to  Madame  de  Valmont.  Still 
he  spoke  not.  After  waiting  some  little 
time,  his  fair  companion,  having  reco- 
vered her  spirits,  said — 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  meditating  fight- 
ing the  author  of  that  letter ;  for,  though 
I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  what  he  says,  yet  you  ought  to  have 
mercy  upon  a  poor  expatriated  French- 
man, who,  I  dare  say,  has  not  sixpence 
in  the  world  to  buy  powder  and  ball,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  pistols,  which  he 
must  either  beg,  borrow,  or  steal: — seri- 
ously, however  .  .  .  ." 
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"  Can  you  be  serious  ?"  impatiently 
demanded  Lord  Delamore. 

Madame  de  Valmont  laughed.  "  I  am 
not  your  wife,  my  Lord,  nor  am  I  The- 
resa Greville  ;  nevertheless,  I  can  be  seri- 
ous ;  and  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  seri- 
ously what  you  think  of  that  letter." 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  what  M.  de  R.  says ; 
but  I  cannot  think  of  the  letter, — I  am 
solely  occupied  with  what  you  related 
to  me." 

"  In  short,  you  can  only  think  upon 
my  faults  ;  and  not  of  your  own." 

Lord  Delamore  looked  indignant. 
"  Whatever,  Madame  de  Valmont,  may 
have  been  my  faults  towards  others,  you 
have  no  cause  to  complain.  I  thank  you, 
however,  for  the  history  you  have  given 
me  ;  it  has  opened  my  eyes  to  my  own 
weakness,  and  to  your  character.    As  to 
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what  other  results  may  ensue  from  your 
communication,  I  know  not;  but  so 
humbled  and  wretched  do  I  feel,  that  I 
cannot  but  consider  Lady  Delamore  very 
fortunate  in  being  separated  from  such  a 
being  as  I  am." 

"  If  Lady  Delamore  agrees  with  you, 
all  well  and  good ;  but  if  she  differs,  you 
must  and  ought  to  be  reconciled  to  her  ; 
and  if  you  desert  her,  and  she  finds 
another  protector, — for  few  women  have 
strength  of  mind  to  support  themselves 
alone,— her  crime  will  be  upon  your  head. 
You  have  a  child,  I  am  told :  if  a  girl,  re- 
member my  fate ;— had  my  mother  been 
virtuous,  I  should  not  be  what  you  now 
find  me." 

Lord  Delamore  gazed  upon  her  with 
compassion.  "  Theresa,  you  may  yet  be 
very  different  from  what  you  now  are ; 
you  have  sense  to  know " 

"  Do  not  talk  to  me,"  said  Madame 
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de  Valmont,  impatiently  interrupting 
him  ;  "  when  my  beauty  fails,  my  lovers 
will  fail ;  and  with  them  will  depart  all 
the  pleasure  in  life  :  a  very  different  scene 
will  then  ensue  ; — a  confessor  and  a  Con- 
vent cell  ;  a  row  of  beads  and  a  prayer- 
book.  Spare  me  your  pity  ;  I  am  not 
worthy  of  it :  I  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  'myself.  Before  we  part,  however, 
and  the  morning  light  proclaims  that  we 
should  do  so,  give  me  your  hand  ;  tell 
me  honestly  you  forgive,  and  do  not 
quite  hate  me." 

'*  Hate  you,  Theresa  !"  Lord  Delamore 
took  the  proffered  hand  ; — "  I  cannot  hate 
you."  He  gazed  on  the  countenance  he 
had  once  so  loved,  for  a  few  moments ; 
then,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips,  he 
uttered  faintly  :  "  Farewell  for  ever,  and 
may  God  bless  you  !" 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Two  years  passed  away  :  Lord  Dela- 
more  had  long  relinquished  his  situation 

at  B ;  but  still  he  remained  abroad, 

from  whence  he  wrote  frequently  to 
his  friends  in  England.  His  letters  to 
Mr.  Villiers  breathed  a  spirit  of  amity 
towards  his  wife,  which  at  first  gave 
his  friend  hopes  of  seeing  them  again 
united ;  but,  as  time  wore  away,  this  hope 
assumed  a  more  doubtful  character. 

Mr.  Graham  was  rising  high  in  India, 
where  his  talents  had  opened  for  him  a 
career  which  promised  to  divert  his  mind 
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from  the  cause  which  had  banished  him 
from  England. 

Lady  Delamore  and  Miss  Fitz -Ed- 
ward had  again  returned  to  the  world. 
Nearly  two  years  had  they  lived  in  re- 
tirement, shunning  the  crowd,  happy  in 
each  other,  in  the  means  of  performing 
good  works,  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  those  lighter  talents 
which  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  life. 
With  increased  beauty,  and  almost  in- 
creased interest,  Lady  Delamore  re- 
appeared. The  support  of  the  wise  and 
good,  and  her  own  discretion  in  living  se- 
cluded so  long  from  society,  silenced  the 
tongue  of  malice ;  and,  had  she  chosen, 
she  might  easily  have  regained  the  emi- 
nence from  which  she  had  fallen.  But 
times  were  changed ;  the  greatest  change, 
however,  was  in  herself :  whatever  vanity 
she  once  possessed  had  fled,  and  she  felt 
that,  without    the    protection    (though 
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only  nominal)  of  a  husband,  she  dared 
not  place  herself  to  be  the  gaze  of  the 
world,  and,  with  the  admiration  of  the 
few,  to  excite  the  enmity  of  the  many. 

The  cruel  taunts  which  had  been 
levelled  at  her  for  only  a  slight  error  in 
conduct,  made  her  despise  yet  dread  the 
world.  Society,  however,  she  sought ; 
and  having  now  no  one  to  interfere  in 
her  plan  of  life,  most  of  her  evenings, 
whilst  she  was  in  town,  were  devoted  to 
company :  an  assemblage  neither  noisy 
nor  numerous,  but  in  which  friendships 
might  be  formed,  talents  appreciated, 
seriousness  not  avoided  as  a  crime,  and 
gaiety  indulged  within  the  bounds  of 
decorum.  Lucy  Fitz-Edward  assisted 
her  in  doing  the  honours  of  her  house ; 
indeed  it  was  chiefly  for  her  that  Lady 
Delamore  had  again  become  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  metropolis. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  events  of 
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Caroline's  life  seemed  to  have  remained 
impressed  upon  Lucy's  mind  in  a  greater 
degree  than  on  her  who  was  far  more 
concerned.       A     gradual    change    had 
taken  place  in  Lucy's  manners  and  ap- 
pearance :    she   became    pensive,    often 
melancholy  ;  she  grew  thin,  and  regard- 
ed the  ills  of  life  with  that  gloom  which 
betokens  a  mind  or  body  ill  at  ease.   She 
was  not  a  person  to  give  way  to,  or  ob- 
trude, her  griefs  on  others.     The  gene- 
rality of  those  she  lived  with  were  little 
aware  that  her  spirits  were  assumed,  and 
that  she  continued  in  society  to  save  her- 
self from  singularity  more  than  from  any 
pleasure  which  society  gave  her. 

Lady  Delamore  alone  wras  not  to  be 
deceived:  being  much  attached  to  her 
cousin,  and  seeing  her  daily,  she  quickly 
discovered  that  she  was  unhappy  ;  and 
as  quickly,  in  the  soft  language  of 
friendship,    demanded    her    confidence. 
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The  deep  blush  which  suffused  Lucy's 
cheeks,  and  as  quickly  gave  way  to  the 
most  deadly  paleness,  was  far  more  con- 
vincing than  a  thousand  words ;  never- 
theless, she  stoutly  denied  having  any 
cause  for  sorrow. 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  she  said,  "  you 
know  1  never  possessed  that  flow  of 
spirits  natural  to  you  ;  and  if  ever  I  had, 
they  must  have  been  washed  away  by 
the  tears  I  shed  at  one  period  of  my 
life.  At  that  age  when  most  girls  are 
only  alive  to  enjoyment,  I  had  gone 
through  a  cruel  trial :  my  character  was 
therefore  formed  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity, and  cannot  change  in  my  present 
happier  lot." 

"  But  I  do  not  talk  of  what  you  were, 
but  what  you  are,"  replied  Caroline : 
"  though  never  very  gay,  you  were  al- 
ways cheerful ;  though  not  dissipated, 
you  liked  society.    In  both  these  respects 
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you  are  entirely  altered :  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty I  can  ever  bring  a  smile  upon  your 
countenance ;  and  the  absence  of  mind 
you  carry  with  you  into  society,  plainly 
shows    your    indifference    to    it.       To 
see  us  two,  any  one  would  judge  you 
to  be  the  deserted  wife,  not  me.     For  a 
long  time   I  supposed  our  retired  life 
affected  your  spirits,  and  I  flattered  my- 
self they  would  improve  with  our  change 
of  residence.     In  that  respect,    I  have 
been    disappointed ;    and    I    could  have 
readily  pardoned  your  finding  our  tete-a- 
tetes  dull,  to  have  been  relieved  from 
the  anxiety  I  feel,  that  some  deep  and 
settled  sorrow  preys  upon  your  mind." 

Lucy  was  silent :  Lady  Delamore 
continued  :  "  You  once  loved  society,  as 
every  sensible,  agreeable,  and,  without 
flattery,  good-looking  woman  must  do, 
who  has  no  particular  grief  to  poison  all 
her  joys. — Why  then  are  you  changed  ?" 
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Lucy  tried  to  smile  and  to  conceal 
her  tears ;  and,  after  a  moment's  effort, 
answered  with  affected  gaiety  :  "  If  I 
were  all  you  say,  dear  Caroline,  my  con- 
duct might  demand  explanation ;  but 
as  it  is,  being  neither  very  wise,  nor  very 
entertaining,  nor  very  any  thing  else,  I 
have  an  excuse  for  my  conduct,  which 
neither  you,  nor  the  ideal  being  you 
fancy  Lucy  Fitz-Edward  to  be,  possess. 

If  our  life  at  S was  too  retired,  this 

may  be  too  gay  :  so  your  house  at  Wim- 
bledon will  suit  exactly  my  fastidious 
mind ;  and  when  we  take  possession, 
you  will  find  me  as  lively  as  you  ever 
knew  me." 

"  I  do  not  want  so  much  to  see  you 
lively  as  happy." 

"  My  dear  Caroline,  my  happiness 
rests  entirely  with  you  :  if  we  are  never 
separated,  I  shall  be  happy." 

"  And  a  husband,  Lucy  ?" 
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*  I  shall  never  marry." 

"  And  Mr.  Hervey  ?" 

"  I  refuse  him,  as  I  have  ever  done." 

Lady  Delamore  gazed  at  her  cousin 
attentively  :  there  was  something  about 
her  which  she  could  not  understand; 
she  was  half  tempted  to  ask  her  if  she 
did  not  like  some  one  else.  Whilst  she 
hesitated,  Lucy  walked  to  the  window  ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  their  tete-a-tete  was 
broken  by  the  entrance  of  company. 

For  some  time  after  this  conversation, 
Lucy  assumed  an  appearance  of  cheer- 
fulness, which,  however,  did  not  lull 
Lady  Delamore's  suspicions  to  sleep. 
These  factitious  manners  did  not  last 
long ;  and  when  they  were  thrown  off, 
poor  Lucy  seemed  to  her  watchful 
cousin  in  a  state  of  more  depression 
than  ever.  That  love  was  the  cause,  she 
was  certain  ;  but  the  person,  it  was  im- 
possible to  guess  ;  and  after  thinking  of, 

VOL.  II.  K 
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and  rejecting  severally,  every  one  of  their 
mutual  acquaintance  whom  she  could 
bring  to  her  mind,  she  was  forced  to  be 
content  to  leave  it  to  time  to  develope 
the  mystery,  or  to  banish  him  from  her 
cousin's  heart. 

From  the  sorrows  of  others,  she  would 
often  turn  to  her  own.  To  a  woman  of 
refined  feelings,  the  doubts  which  may 
attach  to  her  living  separate  from  her 
husband  are  not  agreeable  ;  and  Caroline 
had  refined  feelings.  She  had  also  ma- 
ternal ones,  and  she  dreaded  the  event 
of  her  son  growing  up  without  the  fos- 
tering care  of  both  his  parents.  Woman 
is  little  able  to  guide  the  steps  of  man : 
she  may  do  much  in  conjunction  with 
one  of  his  own  sex,  but  little  by  herself. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


The  winding  up  of  a  tragedy,  a  co- 
medy, a  sermon,  or  a  tale,  is  a  high  trial 
of  the  talents  of  an  author ;  without 
talents,  how  then  is  such  an  end  to  be 
accomplished  ?  The  weary  writer  of  these 
pages  (we  will  not  allude  to  the  weary 
reader)  trembles,  and  would  fain  send 
them  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  frag- 
ment, or  proclaim  them  the  posthumous 
work  of  some  departed  genius,  whose 
remains  alone  rest  to  proclaim  departed 
worth.  Such  a  method,  though  conve- 
nient, has  its  difficulties :  and  the  hum- 
K  2 
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ble  author  of  these  lines  dare  not  follow 
any  other  than  the  hacknied  routine  of 
advancing  step  by  step,  till  the  history 
stops  of  itself,  at  that  period  which  exists 
only  in  a  novel ;— when  perfect  happiness 
commences  in  this  world  for  the  good ; 
perfect  misery  for  the  bad.  If  such 
were  the  case  in  real  life — if,  after  a  few 
years  of  trial  and  suffering,  every  tear 
was  to  be  dried,  except  when  springing 
from  misconduct, — and  every  sorrow  to 
cease,  this  life  would  become  too  dear 
to  us.  It  is  wisely  ordained  otherwise. 
By  degrees,  every  link  is  broken  which 
binds  us  to  the  world, — this  beautiful 
world, — to  have  existed  in  which,  with 
all  its  cares  and  imperfections,  no 
words  are  adequate  to  express  our 
obligation. 

Lord  and  Lady  Delamore  had  been 
above  three  years  separated,  somewhat 
above  a  third  part  of  which  period  had 
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been  passed  in  such  a  situation  of  mind 
in  both  parties,  as  to  require  nothing  but 
a  personal  interview  for  them  to  become 
friends ;  which  interview  not  taking 
place,  they  still  continued  estranged,  to 
the  infinite  distress  of  Mr.  Villiers,  who, 
sincerely  repenting  his  former  opinion 
and  advice,  was,  on  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  with 
Lady  Delamore's  character,  led  to  con- 
sider her  as  "  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning." 

For  above  a  twelvemonth,  little  had 
been  heard  of  Lord  Delamore,  and  that 
only  at  long  intervals,  and  then  as  wan- 
dering in  that  "  land  of  lost  gods,  and 
godlike  men,"  which  the  first  of  poets 
has  rendered  so  familiar,  so  interesting 
to  our  minds— 

"  Fair  Greece  !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  : 

Immortal,  though  no  more  ;  though  fallen,  great." 

At  length  Lord  Delamore  returned  to 
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England ;  he  came  unexpectedly,  and, 
on  landing  at  Falmouth,  his  first  thought 
was  Mr.  Villiers,  and  to  his  abode  he 
accordingly  immediately  proceeded. 

It  was  a  fine  summer's  evening,  when, 
rising  from  the  luxuriant  shrubs  in 
which  it  was  embraced,  the  neat  front 
of  the  Parsonage-house  appeared  in  view. 
Lord  Delamore,  hastily  calling  to  the 
boy,  who  drove  him,  to  stop,  sprung 
from  the  carriage,  which,  he  directed, 
might  proceed  to  the  entrance,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house ;  and,  with 
the  intention  of  announcing  himself, 
opened  the  garden-gate,  and  proceeded 
up  the  short  gravel  walk,  to  the  front 
of  the  mansion.  The  sound  of  music 
suddenly  arrested  his  steps.  Mr.  Vil- 
liers was  a  man  of  retired  habits;  a 
maiden  niece  formed  his  whole  family  ; 
a  woman,  as  Lord  Delamore  well  re- 
membered, as  deficient  in  all  accomplish- 
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ments  and  talent,  as  she  was  graced  with 
every  unpretending  domestic  virtue.  It 
was  therefore  next  to  impossible  that 
she  could  be  the  performer; — who  then 
could  it  be  ?  The  painful  idea  entered 
Lord  Delamore's  mind,  that  an  event, 
not  highly  improbable,  had  taken  place, 
— that  Mr.  Villiers  was  no  more,  and 
that  the  present  performance  proceeded 
from  new  inhabitants,  who  were  rejoic- 
ing in  a  house  which  for  forty  years 
had  owned  another  master. 

Lord  Delamore  was  on  the  point  of 
turning  away,  and  recalling  the  chaise, 
when  the  sound  of  a  well-known  air 
arrested  his  steps,  and,  approaching  with 
caution,  he  drew  close  to  the  drawing- 
room,  whence  the  music  proceeded.  The 
air  was  executed  by  a  female  ; — it  was 
well  remembered  by  Lord  Delamore, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  which  had  ever 
made  any  thing  more  than  a  transitory 
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impression  upon  him  ; — it  was  a  favou- 
rite of  his  mother's  ;  and  in  former  days, 
to  please  her,  Caroline  had  frequently 
sung  it. 

As  various  thoughts  passed  his  mind, 
he  advanced  close  to  the  open  window 
which  commanded  a  view  of  those  within. 
A  lady  was  at  the  piano-forte;  and  to 
his  surprise  as  well  as  pleasure,  Lord 
Delamore  saw  by  her  side  Mr.  Villiers, 
whose  venerable  figure  partly  concealed 
that  of  her  with  whose  performance 
he  seemed  entirely  absorbed.  At  a 
little  distance  sat  his  niece,  Miss  Vil- 
liers, employed  with  her  needle ;  and  by 
her  Miss  Fitz-Edward,  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  book  of  pictures,  with  a 
lovely  boy,  who  sat  on  the  chair  with 
her.  Who  the  female  was,  who  en- 
chained the  attention  of  her  little  au- 
dience, even  to  silencing  the  lively 
speech  of  a  child,  it  was  not  very  difficult 
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to  imagine  ;  and  when  she  arose,  Lord 
Delamore  was  fully  prepared  to  gaze 
upon  the  form  of  her  whose  merits  ab- 
sence, and  absence  alone,  had  taught 
him  to  esteem.  So  true  it  is,  that  the 
good  we  possess,  we  rarely  prize  ;  and  it 
is  only  when  deprived  of  it,  that  its  true 
value  is  discovered. 

"  That  is  a  sweet  air,"  observed  Mr. 
Villiers ;  "  and  if  I  am  not  too  impor- 
tunate, Lady  Delamore,  perhaps  you 
will  indulge  me  by  singing  it  again 
before  supper.  It  is  the  fault  of  age  to 
love  repetitions." 

Lady  Delamore  smiled.  "  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  it  in  my  power  to  amuse 
you;  not  that  the  air  is  of  a  very 
amusing  or  lively  strain.  Formerly,  I 
sung  it  a  great  deal ;  it  was  a  favourite 
of  Lady  Delamore's :  I  then  used  to 
wonder  at  her  taste,  but  am  now  con- 
verted to  the  same  opinion.  If  such  be 
k  5 
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the  style  of  music  which  you  like,  I 
have  many  airs  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, with  which  I  may  perhaps  render 
you   as  familiar  as  poor   Lucy  is.     At 

S ,    I  indulged   her    with    a    very 

undue  portion  of  the  doleful,  both  in 
speech  and  song  ;  but  having  amended 
my  manners  as  to  my  conversation,  in 
time  I  may  also  reform  my  musical 
taste." 

Not  a  word  of  this  speech  was  lost 
upon  Lord  Delamore,  who,  regardless 
of  the  alarm  his  presence,  if  discover- 
ed, might  create,  still  continued  at  the 
window.  The  night,  however,  was 
darkening  in  apace,  and  the  lights 
within  prevented  his  being  observed. 
As  Lady  Delamore  ceased  speaking,  a 
servant  entered  to  acquaint  his  master 
that  a  chaise  had  just  arrived  belonging 
to  a  gentleman,  who  would  immedi- 
ately be  there  ;    and  to  beg  to  know  into 
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what  room  he  should  convey  the  luggage 
the  carriage  contained. 

It  so  happened,  that  his  present  guests 
were  a  sufficient  number  for  Mr.  Vil- 
liers's  house ;  and  if  this  had  not  been 
the  case,  the  unexpected  arrival  at  any 
time  of  an  unlooked-for  visiter,  was 
matter  of  no  small  distress  to  so  re- 
tired a  man.  He  arose  in  some  anx- 
iety, his  niece  following  his  example. 
The  niece,  however,  made  a  more  deci- 
ded move,  for  she  left  the  room  to  speak 
to  the  driver  of  the  chaise.  Zealous, 
but  not  discreet,  she  had  on  her  return 
that  to  impart  which  she  was  well  aware 
was  most  interesting  to  her  audience ; 
but  she  had  had  too  little  to  do  with 
any  but  the  most  simple  events  of  life 
to  be  also  aware  that  caution  is  requi- 
site in  announcing  joyful  as  well  as 
melancholy  tidings ;  and,  without  one 
word   of  previous  preparation,   did   she 
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announce  the  expected  visiter  to  be  no 
other  than  Lord  Delamore. 

Mr.  Villiers  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise ;  Lucy,  of  gratitude ;  Lady 
Delamore  fell  to  the  ground  lifeless ; 
when  she  revived,  she  was  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband ! 

Mr.  Villiers  and  Lucy  now  judged  it 
best  to  leave  the  re-united  pair  to  them- 
selves ;  and,  with  the  little  boy,  left  the 
room,  followed  by  Miss  Villiers. 

Half  an  hour's  conversation  with 
Lucy  calmed  both  Mr.  Villiers's  and 
her  own  agitation  ;  and  he  then  began  to 
bestir  himself  for  food  and  lodging  for 
his  guest.  The  supper  was  to  be  aug- 
mented, and  another  room  prepared  for 
his  niece,  who  resigned  hers  to  Lord 
Delamore.  All  was  settled :  the  supper 
was  placed  upon  the  table,  with  such  ad- 
ditions as  might  best  suit  a  traveller's 
appetite  ;  and  in  the  bed-chamber  a  fire, 
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which,  spite  of  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
Miss  Villiers  had  had  lighted,  was  burn- 
ing itself  out  unheeded.  The  little  boy 
had  retired  to  rest,  but  his  parents  ap- 
peared not  at  the  supper-table.  Mr. 
Villiers  became  restless  ;  the  sound  of 
voices  murmured  through  the  door  in 
too  earnest  discourse  to  heed  the  lapse 
of  time  ;  one,  two,  three  hours,  when 
the  door  slowly  opened. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?"  said  a  well-known 
voice.  Mr.  Villiers  rushed  forwards  and 
clasped  Lord  Delamore  to  his  heart ;  he 
only  released  himself  to  approach  Lucy, 
whom  he  tenderly  embraced,  murmuring 
in  her  ear  his  thanks  for  her  kindness  to 
his  wife.  Lucy  could  only  answer  with 
her  tears,  through  which,  howrever,  she 
ventured  one  glance  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
that  such  a  mark  of  kind  feeling  and  un- 
reserved tenderness  could  proceed  from 
the  former  cold,  guarded,  little  enthusi- 
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astic  Lord  Delamore.  And  secretly  as 
she  withdrew  her  eyes  did  she  utter  a 
prayer,  that  so  pleasing  a  change  might 
be  as  lasting  as  it  was  amiable. 

"  But  where  is  your  wife  ?''  inquired 
Mr.  Villiers. 

"  For  this  evening,  she  has  begged  me 
to  make  her  excuses.  My  sudden  ap- 
pearance has  agitated  her ;  and  would 
have  been  unpardonable,  had  I  had  the 
least  idea  whom  I  should  meet.  I 
thought  only,  Sir,  to  disturb  you  in  your 
evening  nap,  to  be  scolded,  and  make  my 
peace  by  recounting  my  adventures." 

"  Well,  well ;  I  am  glad  you  came  in  a 
peaceable  mood;  and  I  trust  all  others  are 
equally  harmoniously  inclined." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


The  bubbling  urn  had  long  stood  un- 
employed before  Miss  Villiers,  who,  in 
despair,  had  produced  her  netting,  whilst 
her  uncle,  having  paced  the  room  till  he 
was  tired,  began  to  be  somewhat  irrita- 
ble at  the  delay  of  his  breakfast ;  and 
was  in  perfect  despair  when  the  servant 
returned  from  a  summons  he  had  sent 
to  the  several  apartments  of  his  guests, 
with  the  information  that  my  Lord,  my 
Lady,  Miss  Fitz-Edward,  and  Lord 
Elliot,  were  out  a-walking,  and  had 
already  been  absent  above  an  hour. 
Mr.  Villiers  groaned  heavily,  and  it 
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required  all  Caroline's  eloquence,  when 
she  did  return,  which  was  not  for  some 
time  after  the  hour's  walk  had  approach- 
ed to  two,  to  disarm  his  slight  fit  of  ill- 
humour. 

"  But  we  have  had  such  a  charming 
walk  !"  she  concluded,  "  I  am  sure  you 
must  forgive  us." 

"  Your  walk  has  been  very  charming, 
I  dare  say  ;  and  very  long,  I  can  witness  : 
but,  my  dears,  let  this  be  your  last  recon- 
ciliation ;  for  my  health  will  not  bear 
waiting  so  long  for  my  breakfast  another 
time  ;  and  I  shall  begin  to  be  an  advocate 
for  war,  instead  of  peace,  in  families,  as 
rendering  an  old  man  of  more  impor- 
tance." 

The  morning  meal  being  at  last  con- 
cluded, Lord  Delamore  and  Mr.  Villiers 
retired  into  the  latter's  study.  The  con- 
fession which  ensued,  the  reader  has 
already  been  made  acquainted  with:— all 
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that  need  be  observed  therefore  is,  that 
the  disclosure  had  formed  no  small  part 
of  the  discourse  between  Lord  and  Lady 
Delamore,  the  evening  before. 

"  So,"  said  Mr.  Yilliers,  when  the 
history  was  concluded,  "  Madame  de 
Valmont's  wishes  have  been  brought  to 
pass,  and  she  has  been  instrumental  in 
reconciling  you  to  your  wife  ;  without 
her  aid,  you  would  still  have  been  sigh- 
ing for  a  shadow,  and  neglecting  the 
substance.  May  you  take  warning  by 
the  past,  never  to  neglect  the  wife  God 
has  given  you ;  nor  to  retire  within  your- 
self, as  if  you  stood  alone  in  the  creation, 
and  as  if  your  wife  was  only  such  as 
the  patriarchs  of  old  seemed  to  have 
considered  theirs, — companions  merely 
for  the  continuation  of  the  race  of  men. 
Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  I  consider 
Lady  Delam ore's  conduct  as  faultless  ; 
but,   this  I  must  say,  had  she  accepted 
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Mr.  Graham's  proposal— a  proposal  he 
ought  not  to  have  made,— had  she  fatally 
yielded  to  his  wishes,— the  chief  blame, 
my  Lord,  would  have  been  upon  your 
head :  nothing  but  your  neglect  would 
have  made  Graham  lift  his  eyes  to  your 
wife, — nothing  but  your  reserve  and  in- 
difference would  have  made  Lady  Dela- 
more,  in  thought,  swerve  from  her  duty. 
God  be  praised !  she  did  not  do  so  in  act." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Whilst  Lord  and   Lady  Delamore 

were  ushered  into  the  county  of , 

by  ringing  of  bells,  firing  of  cannon,  and 
every  other  manifestation  of  popular  feel- 
ing ;  and  whilst  a  whole  neighbourhood 
flocked  to  Delamore  Castle,  as  if  a  lord 
and  a  lady  had  never  before  been  heard 
of  there;  Lucy  Fitz-Edward  returned 
to  her  former  station,  and  former  abode 
with  Lady  Mary  Walters,  resisting  all 
the  proffered  charms  of  a  tour  in  Scot- 
land, with  her  cousin  and  Lord  Dela- 
more, after  a  short  stay  at  Delamore 
Castle.      She  had  been   at    Hampstead 
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about  a  week,  when,  one  morning,  her 
aunt  and  sister  having  driven  out,  Lady 
St.  John's  equipage  appeared  at  the 
door.  In  a  moment  more,  her  Lady- 
ship was  in  the  room. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  which 
Lady  St.  John's  countenance  possessed, 
was  an  animated  open  smile,  which, 
though  it  sometimes  had  an  air  of 
malice,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  was  suffi- 
ciently prepossessing,  and,  on  a  first  in- 
terview, betokened  cordiality  and  good- 
humour.  This  smile  was  now  fled,  and 
Lucy,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  Lady  St. 
John's  face  clouded  by  care  or  ill-temper. 
After  the  first  salutations,  some  trifling 
remarks  ensued,  which  however  were 
soon  abandoned  by  Lady  St.  John's  be- 
ginning on  the  subject  most  prominent 
in  her  mind. 

"  So,  I  hear  the  Delamores  are  recon- 
ciled." 
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Miss  Fitz- Edward  assented,  and  ex- 
pressed the  satisfaction  she  felt. 

"  Do  you  suppose  it  will  last  ?"  in- 
quired Lady  St.  John. 

"  Last  ! — My  dear,  what  can  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Why,  that  as  they  never  agreed  be- 
fore, I  do  not  see  why  they  are  to  live 
better  together  now." 

"  As  to  disagreement,"  said  Lucy 
warmly,  "  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  ima- 
gine that  Caroline  and  Lord  Delamore 
were  in  the  habit  of  such  domestic  diffe- 
rences as  often  embitter  and  disgrace  so 
many  families." 

"  If  they  had  been,"  replied  Lady  St. 
John,  "  they  probably  never  would  have 
parted  :  a  good  hearty  dispute  clears  the 
air  like  a  thunder  storm.  Believe  me, 
the  very  worst  state  for  married  people, 
is  one  of  restraint  and  mutual  indiffer- 
ence.     If    Lord   Delamore   had    been 
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always  finding  fault  with  his  wife,  he 
would  have  had  no  time  to  nourish  his 
own  selfish,  gloomy  temper ;  and  had 
his  lady  been  constantly  disputing  with 
his  lordship,  odious  as  she  might  have 
thought  him,  she  would  never  have  had 
time  to  discover  that  every  body  else  in 
the  world  was  not  equally  detestable." 

"  What  a  horrible  picture  you  have 
drawn  of  a  married  state  !— I  cannot  agree 
with  you,  however,  that  Caroline  would 
have  been  better  off,  if  such  had  been 
her  case,  or  that  her  separation  from 
Lord  Delamore  would  have  been  less 
likely.  Their  reconciliation,  however, 
decidedly  would  have  been  so." 

"  Pray,  is  it  true,"  inquired  Lady  St. 
John,  "  that  the  story  of  Theresa  Gre- 
ville's  death  was  all  a  fabrication,  and 
that  Lord  Delamore  fell  in  with  her 
living  as  a  common  woman  at  B ?" 

Lucy  could  hardly  help   smiling   at 
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the  way  the  world  represented  the 
story.  "  For  Heaven's  sake  !  Lady  St. 
John,  speak  lower — Theresa  Greville  is 
the  honourable  wife  of  an  honourable 
gentleman,  Envoy  from  the  Supreme 
Government  of  France,  at  the  Court  of 

B ." 

"  I  dare  say,  they  are  a  very  honoura- 
ble pair,"  said  Lady  St.  John,  laughing, 
and  drawing  her  chair  nearer  to  Lucy. 
"  This  same  Theresa,  you  must  know, 
I  was  a  little  acquainted  with  when  she 
was  in  England,  At  her  request,  my 
brother  introduced  us  to  each  other  ;  and 
I  of  course  talked  to  her  of  Lord  Dela- 
more, — a  subject  she  seemed  mighty  in- 
different about ;  and  quickly  abandoned 
to  speak  of  my  brother,  in  whose  praise 
she  was  so  eloquent,  that  I  was  con- 
vinced that,  of  the  two  friends,  the  one 
she  was  to  marry  was  not  him  she  liked. 
I  also  rather  suspected  that  the  lady  de- 
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signed  some  of  her  soft  speeches  to  be 
reported  to  Charles,  with  the  kind  in- 
tention of  making  the  bitter  pill  of 
marriage  as  nauseous  as  possible,  or  per- 
haps to  break  off  the  affair  entirely,  not 
quite  so  unkind  a  project.  It  was  no 
surprise  to  me,  therefore,  to  hear  of  her 
marriage  with  M.  d'Harcourt  so  soon 
after  all  was  at  an  end  between  her  and 
Lord  Delamore ;  though,  I  own,  I  was 
rather  startled  at  the  story  of  her  dy- 
ing for  love  of  him  six  months'  after- 
wards. — But,  my  love,  you  must  know  all 
about  it  ;  so,  pray,  satisfy  my  longing 
curiosity." 

Lucy  did  as  she  was  requested,  and 
related  all  that  Caroline  had  imparted  to 
her.  Lady  St.  John  was  all  attention  ; 
and  when  Lucy  concluded,  she  burst  out 
a-laughing. 

"  I  am  glad  my  story  diverts  you," 
said  Lucy,  with  some  surprise. 
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"  Oh,  it  is  charming ! — Madame  de 
Valmont  is  a  woman  of  infinite 
taste." 

"  Infamous,  rather  say." 

"  What !  infamous,  to  prefer  Graham 
to  Delamore  ?" 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Lucy, 
colouring  deeply. 

"  But  I  did.  Thank  Heaven  !  he  esca- 
ped her  snares,  however,  as  well  as  every 
other  of  my  poor  countrymen.  Why, 
she  would  have  set  all  London  in  an  up- 
roar with  her  intrigues,  and  her  guileless 
looks,  and  her  beauty.  At  seventeen, 
to  have  had  one  lover,  to  be  about  to 
marry  another,  and  to  have  designs  upon 
two  more !" 

*  I  forgive  her  all  her  misdemea- 
nours," observed  Lucy,  "  for  having 
opened  Lord  Delamore's  eyes." 

"  Those  who  hide  can  find ;  it  was 
she  who  closed  them.— But,  tell  me,  what 

VOL.  II.  L 
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do  the  reunited  pair  say  of  a  certain 
Charles  Graham  ?  "  —  and  Lady  St. 
John's  countenance  assumed  a  graver 
cast : — "  Of  course.  Lady  Delamore  is 
to  have  no  farther  intercourse  with  him ; 
to  leave  the  room,  if  he  enters  it ;  to  pull 
down  the  blinds,  if  he  is  seen  in  the 
street ;  and  draw  up  the  window,  if  he 
passes  the  carriage." 

"  My  dear  Lady  St.  John,  do  you 
imagine  the  Delamores  have  lost  their 
senses  ?" 

"  I  know  they  are  supposed  just  to 
have  found  them  ;  but  I  also  know  that 
when  a  lady  sacrifices  her  lover  to  her 
husband  or  her  duty,  it  is  tacitly  agreed 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  that  the 
poor  lover  is  to  be  mangled,  maimed, 
and  defaced  in  every  possible  way,  leav- 
ing him  no  one  good  quality,  mental  or 
personal,  to  support  him  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life.    His  vile  arts  were 
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alone  to  blame ;  the  wife  was  not  in 
fault;  the  husband  could  not  be;  in 
short,  by  way  of  exemplification,  he  is 
compared  to  the  serpent  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  who  deceived  our  first  pa- 
rents. —  Now,  tell  me,  is  this  not  the 
way  you  have  heard  my  poor  brother 
talked  of?" 

Lucy  rose  impatiently.     "  I  can  very 
easily  satisfy  you  as  to  that  point :    I 
never   heard  his   name    mentioned    by  * 
either  since  their  reconciliation." 

"  What !  they  despise  him  too  much 
to  speak  of  him.— Well,  I  see  you  are 
offended,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  as  per- 
haps, now  you  will  not  take  the  trouble 
of  answering  a  question  which,  in  truth, 
is  the  great  object  of  my  visit  —  Do 
you  think  Lord  Delamore  will  ever  be 
reconciled  to  Charles  ?" 

"  I   should   be    very   sorry  to   think 
otherwise ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  no  rea- 
L  2 
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son  to  expect  such  an  event,  from  any- 
observation  of  my  own  ;  happily,  they 
are  too  far  asunder  to  make  their  be- 
ing friends,  or  not,  a  matter  of  mo- 
ment :  when  Mr.  Graham  returns  from 
India- ." 

"  Returns!— he  is  returned:  he  is  at 
this  moment  in  London." 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  Lucy  ; 
and,  pale  as  death,  she  sunk  into  a  chair. 

"  You  need  not  be  under  any  alarm 
at  these  tidings,"  said  Lady  St.  John ; 
"  Charles  is  not  come  over  in  pursuit 
of  either  Lord  or  Lady  Delamore,  but 
on  some  political  business,  of  far  too 
great  importance  to  be  imparted  to  any 
ears  but  those  of  a  Secretary  of  State ; 
so,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is.  He 
arrived  at  St.  John  four  days  back ; 
yesterday,  we  all  came  to  London;  and 
to-day  I  am  come  to  ascertain  whether 
he  and  Lord    Delamore  are   likely    to 
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fight  any  more  duels.  I  assure  you, 
Charles  will  never  again  give  him  cause 
for  jealousy  :  his  passion  has  been  fairly 
driven  from  his  bosom  by  an  Oriental 
sun,  which  acted  upon  it  as  upon  a 
river,  leaving  nothing  but  stones  and 
rock." 

"  I  should  rather  suppose,"  said  Lucy, 
trying  to  look  indifferent,  "  some  other 
passion " 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Lady  St.  John  ; 
"  Charles  is  at  any  body's  service  that 
is  worthy  of  him ;  unless  he  is  grown 
important  and  pompous,  which,  Heaven 
forbid  !  for  then  I  should  hate  him.  He 
will  soon  wish  for  a  wife ;  and  then  I 
want  you,  Lucy,  to  be  my  sister-in- 
law." 

"  My  dear  Lady  St.  John,  what  strange 
ideas  enter  your  head  !" 

"  If  you  think  them  strange,  I  cannot 
help  it ;  but  I  have  something  else  yet 
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to  say  : — Will  you,  Lady  Mary,  and  your 
sister,  dine  with  us  on  Thursday  ?  Now, 
do  not  hesitate  and  act  the  prude.  Re- 
member, Charles  has  gone  through  a 
three  years'  quarantine  in  the  East.  He 
is  returned  the  most  proper  company  for 
the  most  proper." 

"  I  must  ask  my  aunt :  if  she  has  no 
engagement,  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  most 
happy." 

"  That  is  a  good  child. — Adieu!  and 
if  ever  you  hear  Lord  Delamore  men- 
tion Charles's  name,  say  a  good  word 
for  him." 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


On  the  following  Thursday,  Lady 
Mary  Walters,  with  her  two  nieces,  re- 
paired to  Lady  St.  John's  house  in 
town.  Very  different  feelings  occupied 
the  three  during  their  drive.  Lady 
Mary  had  lived  too  long  in  the  world 
to  form  any  expectation,  one  way  or  the 
other,  of  an  event  so  trivial  as  dining 
out,  beyond  perhaps  the  hope  that  the 
rooms  would  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold.  The  youngest  niece,  on  the  other 
hand,  knowing  nothing  of  society,  was 
full   of  the  dignity   at   which  she  had 
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arrived  in  being  included  in  a  dinner 
engagement ;  and  her  little  heart  was 
perplexed,  during  the  drive,  with  fears 
that  her  dress  was  too  smart  or  too  plain  ; 
and  with  ruminations  as  to  whether  the 
party  would  be  large  or  small ;  and  if 
Mr.  Graham  would  be  as  good-humoured 
to  her  as  he  had  been  formerly  ;  and  a 
thousand  other  equally  momentous  con- 
siderations. 

Lucy's  feelings  it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe :  it  seemed  however  to  her, 
as  she  leant  silently  back  in  the  carriage, 
that  on  that  day  depended  every  hope  of 
happiness  she  possessed  in  the  world. 

A  cloud  hung  on  Lady  St.  John's 
brow  when  they  arrived.  Her  brother 
was  obliged  to  accept  a  late  invitation 
to  dine  with  the  minister ;  and  Lucy's 
neighbour  at  dinner  informed  her  that 
Mr.  Graham  was  reported  as  likely  to 
come  into  office. 
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The  party  at  Lord  St.  John's  con- 
sisted of  about  ten  persons,  all  sufficiently 
intimate  and  agreeable  to  render  conver- 
sation not  only  animated  but  interesting. 
At  any  other  time,  Lucy  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  been  pleased ;  but 
now  her  thoughts  were  alone  fixed  upon 
him  who  was  absent.  Totally  unmind- 
ful of  what  was  passing  around  her,  she 
sat  in  melancholy  musing,  reflecting 
upon  the  possibility  of  Graham  being 
now  a  very  different  person  from  what 
he  had  been  three  years  back.  He  had 
left  a  party  invited  to  meet  him,  was 
dining  with  the  minister,  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  world  connected  him  with 
office  in  the  State.  It  was  probable,  as 
Lady  St.  John  hinted,  that  his  love  had 
been  cured;  but  ambition,  quite  as  strong 
a  passion,  has  taken  its  place.  "  But," 
thought  Lucy,  "  why  should  I  think  of 
him  ?  What  was  Graham  to  me  ?  What 
L  5 
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can  he  ever  be  ?"  Lucy  dared  not  pur- 
sue the  mental  inquiry  ;  for  the  truth, 
the  undisguised  truth,  was,  that  Graham 
was  every  thing  to  her. 

From  the  first  moment  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, she  considered  him  the  most 
pleasing  man  she  had  ever  known ;  and 
even  the  pain  he  caused  her  by  his  atten- 
tions to  Caroline,  served  but  to  make  his 
idea  more  prevalent  in  her  mind.  Ac- 
customed to  think  of  him,  to  fear,  and 
sometimes  to  blame  him,  it  was  not 
until  they  parted,  perhaps  for  ever,  that 
she  still  found  Graham  in  her  thoughts  ; 
and  that  when  his  name  was  heard  by 
Caroline  with  indifference,  and  his  re- 
membrance had  to  a  degree  faded  from 
every  other  mind,  he  continued  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  and  compassion  to  Lucy, 
and,  as  such,  to  be  hardly  ever  absent 
from  her  thoughts,  as  she  turned  to  that 
far-spreading  East  where  her  hope  in  this 
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world  alone  rested.  It  was  in  vain  to 
deceive  herself  that  such  feelings  could 
have  no  reference  to  what  had  taken 
place  between  Mr.  Graham  and  Caro- 
line :  one  thing  alone  was  in  her  power — 
not  to  conquer,  but  to  conceal  her  love. 
As  long  as  he  was  away,  this  was  an 
easy  task  ;  but  now,  when  she  must  hear 
of  him,  meet  him,  and  talk  of  him,  she 
trembled  for  fear  her  weakness  should 
be  betrayed. 

Spite  of  the  charms  which  a  minis- 
terial dinner  must  be  concluded  to  pos- 
sess, Mr.  Graham  returned  home  early 
enough  to  have  a  little  of  Lady  Mary's 
and  her  niece's  society  before  they  took 
leave. 

"  I  am  very  well  pleased  to  see  Mr. 
Graham  looking  so  well,"  observed  Lady 
Mary  Walters,  when  seated  in  the  car- 
riage to  return  home  :  "  he  is  very  little 
altered  either  in  manner  or  appearance. 
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His  foolish  attachment  to  Lady  Deta- 
in ore  is,  I  trust,  eradicated,  and  he  will 
probably  marry  under  happier  auspices 
than  formerly." 

Lucy  being  silent,  Lady  Mary  con- 
tinued to  speculate  upon  whom  he  might 
fix.  After  naming  and  rejecting  several : 
"  What  should  you  say,  Lucy,  to  his 
cousin,  Lady  Maria  Dawson  ?" 

Lucy,  obliged  to  reply,  answered  with 
some  hesitation,  that  she  believed  her 
to  be  a  very  amiable  woman  ;  but  that 
most  people  imagined  she  would  marry 
Sir  William  Beaufort. 

"  Not  if  Mr.  Graham  proposes  for 
her.  If  a  peer  was  to  step  in,  the  case 
might  be  different;  for  I  have  always 
imagined  Lady  Maria  not  devoid  of 
ambition,  or  she  would  not  have  been 
so  long  unmarried,  for  she  is  very  hand- 
some." 

"  Very  handsome  indeed !"  said  Lucy 
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with  a  sigh  ;  and  she  thought  how  many 
opportunities  Mr.  Graham  would  pro- 
bably have  of  meeting  his  cousin. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  continued  Lady  Mary  ; 
"  it  is  a  very  likely  match.  Lady  Alton 
will  be  charmed,  for  she  is  very  fond 
of  her  nephew :  it  will  be,  I  make  no 
doubt." 

In  a  few  weeks  Lady  Mary  had 
reason  to  change  her  opinion,  and  to 
anticipate  a  far  more  interesting  union 
than  that  with  Lady  Maria  Dawson. 

Mr.  Graham's  visits  to  Hampstead 
were  not  unfrequent,  and  each  time  con- 
firmed more  strongly,  that,  if  he  proposed 
to  any  one,  Lucy  would  be  the  person ; 
but  he  had  not  been  happy  in  marriage, 
and  he  seemed  to  dread  again  to  take  so 
decided  a  step ;  he  hesitated,  paused, 
sometimes  drew  back,  but  still  his  atten- 
tions increased,  spite  of  every  occasional 
retrograde  movement.  Lady  Mary  wise- 
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ly  judged  that  such  an  affair  was  best  left 
to  itself ;  though  she  was  now  more  than 
ever  desirous  for  its  accomplishment,  that 
she  beheld  the  roses  of  health  and  hap- 
piness again  returning  to  Lucy's  cheeks, 
again  saw  her  animated  step,  again  heard 
her  cheerful  voice. — The  mystery  of  her 
former  dejection  was  now  explained ;  but 
days,  weeks,  flew  away — the  wished-for 
question  was  not  asked. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


"  Every  thing  in  India,"  obser- 
ved Mr.  Graham,  one  day,  to  Lucy, 
"  was  foreign  to  my  habits,  tastes,  and 
ideas." 

"  But,  nevertheless,"  she  answered, 
"you  continued  your  residence  so  long 
there,  that  the  generality  of  the  world 
might  be  induced  to  surmise  that  the 
pomp  of  the  East  had  its  attractions." 

"  I  remained  there,  because  I  thought 
I  ought  so  to  do.  It  was  a  voluntarily 
inflicted  banishment ;  if  a  most  happy 
event  had  not  taken   place  within  the 
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last  few  weeks,  I  should  still  have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  return  to  my  place 
of  exile,  when  I  had  concluded  the  affairs 
which  brought  me  to  England.  As  it 
is,  how  different  is  my  lot !— to  live  with 
those  I  like  ;  to  talk  the  language  of  in- 
dependence ;  no  longer  to  be  the  gaze  of 
multitudes,  the  slave  of  slaves;  to  be 
cringed  to,  and  solicited ;  and  ever  offend- 
ing, as  well  as  pleasing : — still  such  a  state 
was  felicity  compared  with  that  of  my 
mind  during  my  voyage.  I  had  no 
occupation  but  to  think  ;  and  my  reflec- 
tions were  as  severe  a  punishment  as 
my  bitterest  enemy  could  have  required  ; 
not  as  regarded  myself,  but  her,  who,  in 
truth,  I  must  confess,  then  clung  to  my 
heart,  far  dearer  than  life  itself.  The 
thought  of  her  situation  was  agony. 
My  sister's  first  letter,  after  I  arrived  in 
India,  removed,  however,  a  weight  from 
my  heart.  She  described  Lady  Delamore 
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as  having  the  opinion  of  the  wise  and 
the  good  in  her  favour ;  but  still  it  was 
not  enough  to  know  she  was  respected  : 
I  wished  to  hear  of  her  being  again  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  society,  and  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  whole  world,  even  the 
meanest    individual,    considered  her  as 
pure  as  I  knew  her  to  be  ;  and  that  her 
reputation  was  as  free  from  tarnish,  even 
in  the  most  prudish  eyes,  as  at  the  mo- 
ment   Delamore    made    her    his    wife. 
Thank    God!    such    is    now    the   case. 
Having  said  so  much,  however,  I  must 
beg  Miss  Fitz-Edward  not  to  imagine 
that  those  feelings,  which  once  so  justly 
excited    her    reprehension,    still    exist : 
some  interest  I  ever  must  feel  for  your 
cousin  ;  but  all  warmer  sentiments,  you 
must  do  me  the  credit  to  believe,  have 
long  ceased." 

"  And  do  you  really  think  you  could 
see  her  without  emotion  ?" 
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"  Yes ;  though  not  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  stranger." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?" 

"Perfectly  so;  my  three  years'  banish- 
ment would  have  been  to  little  purpose 
otherwise.  I  shall  be  quite  hurt,  if  you 
do  not  credit  me." 

"  I  do,"  said  Lucy  earnestly, — "  I 
do  believe  you ;  and  very  much  admire 
the  conquest  you  have  made  over  a 
passion  supposed  to  be  usually  irresis- 
tible." 

"You  cannot  speak  from  your  own 
feelings,  Miss  Fitz-Edward,  of  love  as  a 
passion  not  to  be  subdued;  you  must 
have  met  some  one  whom  you  would 
have  preferred  to  others :— insensibility 
cannot  be  the  cause  that  you  are  as  I 
left  you." 

Lucy  blushed.  "The  private  thoughts 
of  a  maiden  are  inscrutable :  in  a  Ca- 
tholic country,  they  may  perhaps  yield 
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utterance  to  a  priest ;  here,  they  are 
untold." 

"  I  will  not  urge,  you,"  said  Graham, 
laughing,  "  as  if  T  were  a  father-con- 
fessor: time,  which  discloses  all  things, 
may  perhaps  unfold  your  private  feel- 
ings." 

Time  did  discover  them ;  and,  in  a 
few  months  afterwards,  Graham  had  the 
happiness  of  hearing  from  Lucy's  own 
lips,  who  had  had  the  power  to  gain  her 
heart.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  be- 
came her  declared  lover,  Lucy  the  hap- 
piest of  women,  Lady  St.  John,  and 
Lady  Mary  Walters  hardly  less  delight- 
ed, and  the  participation  only  of  two 
persons  required  to  render  their  joy 
complete :  those  two  were  Lord  and 
Lady  Delamore. 

In  several  of  Lucy's  letters  to  her 
cousin,  she  had  mentioned  Mr.  Graham's 
name,  in  hopes  that  the  answer  might 
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contain  something  to  promote  a  greater 
confidence.  She  was,  however,  disap- 
pointed; Lady  Delamore  studiously 
avoiding  any  remark  upon  what  Lucy 
said  relating  to  Mr.  Graham.  Such 
pointed  silence  a  little  offended  Lucy, 
who,  as  in  duty  bound,  was  very  anxious 
that  her  lover  should  be  treated  with  all 
due  consideration.  Profiting,  therefore, 
by  the  opportunity  of  Caroline's  again 
becoming  a  mother,  which  afforded  an 
excuse  for  not  writing,  her  approaching 
marriage  was  known  to  the  whole  world, 
excepting  to  her  who,  next  to  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, Lucy  preferred  to  the  whole  world. 
Common  report  brought  the  news  first 
to  Lady  Delamore,  who,  in  her  turn, 
was  a  little  surprised  at  her  cousin's 
neglect  in  not  apprising  her  of  such  an 
event ;  and  expressed  herself  accord- 
ingly in  the  letter  she  instantly  address- 
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ed  her.     Miss  Fitz-Edward  replied  as 
follows : — 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  my  dearest 
Caroline,  for  not  having  announced  my 
happy  prospects  to  you  :  often  have  I 
taken  up  the  pen  with  that  intention, 
and  as  often  have  I  thrown  it  aside,  not 
knowing  how  to  inform  you  of  an  event 
which  I  tremble  to  think  may  not  meet 
your  and  Lord  Delamore's  approbation. 
At  present  my  ignorance  is  bliss :  I  am 
uncertain  of  your  opinion ;  it  may  be 
favourable  to  my  wishes  :— most  earnestly 
do  I  pray  such  may  be  the  case;  for, 
much  as  I  am  attached  to  Mr.  Graham, 
I  hardly  know  how  my  engagement  to 
him  is  ever  to  be  accomplished,  if  the 
price  is  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  my  friend- 
ship to  you  ;  if  it  is  to  close  your  doors 
to  us  ;  to  render  us  strangers  :  and  yet, 
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after  all  that  is  past,  I  dread  to  hear  that 
such  must  be  the  case. 

"  But,  my  dear  Caroline,  three  years 
are  gone  since  the  period  which  was  so 
nearly  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  us  all. 
Graham  is  no  longer  the  Graham  you 
knew  :  his  passions  are  calmed ;  he  has 
ceased  to  be  the  daily  victim  of  his 
father's  extravagance ;  and  daily  to  suf- 
fer the  misery  of  an  ill-assorted  mar- 
riage, which  all  the  wealth,  so  dearly 
purchased,  rendered  the  more  unbear- 
able. He  is  now  a  man  truly  sensible  of 
the  fault  of  nourishing  a  dishonourable 
attachment,  and  of  the  terrible  result, — 
the  raising  his  hand  against  the  life  of 
his  friend — he  is  a  man  happy  in  his 
own  family,  and,  I  trust,  about  to  in- 
crease his  happiness.  Such  is  Graham  : 
in  other  respects  he  is  the  very  same  as 
he  to  whom  you  once  said  you  wished  I 
could  be  united.     A  circumstance,  then 
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so  improbable,  is  now  about  to  take 
place  : — pray,  therefore,  my  dear  cousin, 
think  well,  ere  you  refuse  your  sanction 
to  a  marriage  once  considered  so  desir- 
able. Blot  from  your  mind  all  cruel 
recollections,  and  in  the  husband  of 
your  Lucy  forget  the  faults  of  the  hus- 
band of  Ladv  Juliana." 


THE  MARRIED  MAN. 


You  look  not  well,  Signor  Antonio  : 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  : 

They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 

MERCHANT    OF    VENICE. 


VOL.    II.  M 


THE  MARRIED  MAN. 


To  those  who  have  been  absent  from 
home  many  years,  the  return  to  the 
abode  of  their  early  days  is  matter  of 
so  much  mixture  of  feeling,  that  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain  may  be  said  usually 
to  predominate.  If,  as  in  the  case  of 
him  who  is  now  about  to  present  him- 
self to  the  reader,  the  absence  has  been 
more  than  ten  years,  in  another  quarter 
of  the  globe  ;  unfeigned  delight  at  the 
sight  of  the  paternal  halls,  might  argue 
that  many  bitter  moments  had  inter- 
M  2 
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vened  since  last  he  greeted  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  those  years  have  not 
been  years  of  sorrow,  but  only  according 
to  the  chequered  common  career  of  mor- 
tal life — then,  the  home  view  may  ap- 
pear tame,  melancholy,  uninteresting ; 
and  a  doubt  of  the  happiness  therein  to 
be  enjoyed  may  cross  the  mind  of  even 
a  wearied  traveller  in  the  busy  scenes 
of  life. 

With  such  blended  feelings,  1  heard 
the  heavy  gates  of  my  brother's  park 
(which  I  had  left  my  father's)  close  upon 
me ;  in  another  few  minutes,  those  of 
the  court-yard  opened,  and  in  the  next 
moment  I  was  fast  locked  in  the  arms 
of  a  brother.  That  minute  was  one  of 
perfect  felicity,  unblended  with  retro- 
spection or  anticipation,  either  pleasing 
or  painful.  Ten  years  and  more  in  a 
foreign  land  had  not  been  unblessed  by 
many  ties  of  friendship ;  but  none  could 
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equal  the  bond  which  unites  brothers  in 
kindred  love, — that  love  which  grew 
with  their  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  their  strength,  and  which,  in  my 
case  and  my  brother's,  engrossed  all  the 
affections  of  our  parents ;  for  we  had 
no  sisters  or  brothers  to  share  that 
which  consequently  was  for  ourselves 
alone. 

"  My  dearest  Arthur !"— *  My  dear- 
est John !"  were  all  the  words  that  for 
some  time  were  heard  to  issue  from  our 
lips. 

"  But  Flora,  where  is  Flora  ?"  said 
my  brother,  after  a  pause ;  "  I  must 
seek  Flora — she  has  only  walked  into  the 
pleasure-ground.  She  never  would  have 
gone  farther  the  day  you  were  expected. 
I  will  seek  her ;  but  first  come  in  here. 
This  was  the  billiard-room,  which  you 
may  remember  ;  well,  it  is  now  the 
breakfast-room,   and  we  have  had  the 
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billiard  ta  .  .  .  .  But  this  will  all  do 
another  time, — I  must  run  and  fetch 
Flora." 

My  departure  from  England  was 
strongly  connected  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  same  Flora.  The  day  be- 
fore I  sailed,  I  had  taken  my  chance, 
and,  flying  up  to  London,  had  witnessed 
the  ceremony  of  my  brother's  nuptials  ; 
and  was  just  in  time  back  again  at 
Portsmouth,  with  a  fast-sailing  boat,  to 
catch  the  Indiaman  in  which  I  had 
secured  my  passage.— -This  Flora  was 
to  my  mind's  eye  as  visible  as  though 
we  had  parted  yesterday.  I  saw  her 
blushing  cheek,  concealed  beneath  her 
Brussels  veil ;  her  long,  fair  curling  hair ; 
her  slender  figure  bending  beneath  folds 
of  lace,  drapery,  and  jewels;  and  withal 
so  truly  bridelike,  feminine,  lovely,  and 
modest; — she  was  all,  in  short,  that  a 
boy's   first  dream   of  love   presents    to 
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him,  and  which  so  seldom  proves  other 
than  a  dream.  In  all  my  thoughts  of 
home,  this  lovely  creature  shedding  light 
and  life  around  my  brother's  fireside,  was 
ever  present  to  my  view. 

My  brother's  footstep  was  again  heard. 
I  turned  my  eyes  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  picture  of  my  father,  hanging 
over  the  chimney-piece,  to  the  door. 
My  brother  indeed  entered,  and  with 
him  a  lady.  The  lady  was  short  and 
plump  ;  a  coarse  and  not  precisely  new 
Dunstable  straw  bonnet,  undecked  by 
ribbons,  was  drawn  low  on  her  face.  A 
dark  common  shawl,  thick  shoes  which 
bore  manifest  token  that  the  rain  which 
had  fallen  that  morning  had  moistened 
the  soil,  completed  the  costume  of  my 
brother's  corrfpanion.  It  could  not  be 
Flora  ;  so  I  resumed  the  contemplation 
of  my  father's  picture.  In  a  moment, 
however,  the  lady  had  sprung  forward 
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and  seized  my  hand,  and  my  brother's 
voice  was  heard. 

"  What !  Arthur,  have  you  forgotten 
Flora?" 

The  colour  flew  to  my  cheek :  with  a 
thousand  apologies,  I  made  every  show 
of  delight ;  concealed  my  surprise,  salu- 
ted my  fair  sister-in-law,  and  found  in 
her  smiling  answer,  that  her  pearl-like 
teeth  and  cheerful  countenance  no  time 
could  alter. 

The  reception  she  gave  me  was  kind- 
ness itself :  she  soon  hurried  me  to  my 
room,  to  show  me  all  the  comforts  she 
had  arranged  to  suit  the  East  Indian's 
tender  habits.  For  the  luxury  of  a  bla- 
zing fire,  though  in  the  dog-days,  I  felt 
ready  to  worship  her.  I  was  in  the 
frozen  state  of  a  chilly  mortal  in  the 
days  appointed  to  form  a  distinction  in 
the  seasons,  by  open  windows,  empty 
grates,  and  light  dresses  ! 
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As  I  was  making  my  toilette  for  din- 
ner, Flora  was  the  occupation  of  my 
thoughts  ; — and  I  had  worked  up  my 
mind  into  the  belief,  (perhaps  gratitude 
for  the  fire  had  something  to  do  with 
my  charity,)  that  she  was  not  altered  ; 
that  her  dress  alone  was  to  blame,  and 
that  in  her  evening  costume  I  should 
quickly  recognise  the  Flora  of  other 
days.  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  in  full  dress,  I  am 
shocked  to  say,  looked  more  the  house- 
keeper than  ever;  and  I  sighed  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  her  coarse  attire  was 
more  in  unison  with  her  actual  appear- 
ance than  that  of  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion,  in  which  character  she  took  her 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

My  brother  was  a  great  advocate  for 

air,  and  the  current  which   a  door  and 

open  window  produced,  displeasing  as  it 

was  to  my  enervated  constitution,  was 

m  5 
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still  more  fatal  to  Mrs.  £ourtenay's  hair 
and  complexion.  The  scanty  locks  were 
soon  uncurled,  and  the  roseate  tint  which 
should  have  rested  on  the  cheeks,  fled 
to  the  nose.  Then,  a  very  ill-made  gown 
was  not  improved  by  a  small  shawl 
thrown  over  the  shoulders,  which  hung 
without  grace,  and,  I  presumed,  without 
actual  utility,  as  I  judged  from  the  fre- 
quent twitches  it  received  from  Mrs. 
Courtenay's  rounded  arm,  (the  best  part 
about  her,)  when  the  temple  of  the 
winds  in  which  we  regaled,  inclined  the 
said  shawl  to  fall  from  the  round  back 
on  which  it  was  designed  to  rest.  But 
though  to  outward  appearance  changed, 
yet  in  other  respects  she  was  still  the 
same  Flora  she  had  ever  been  ;  tender, 
amiable,  gentle,  contented,  and  cheerful. 
We  removed  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  whilst  his  lady  worked,  my  brother 
and  myself  talked.     The  evening  soon 
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vanished,  and  I  retired  into  the  solitude 
of  my  own  apartment,  impressed  with 
nothing  so  much  as  the  change  in  Flora, 
and  my  brother's  insensibility  to  it.  It 
was  strange,  passing  strange  !  and  I  de- 
termined, ere  I  slept,  to  arrange  the 
matter  as  satisfactorily  as  I  could  in  my 
own  mind,  that  it  should  give  me  no 
farther  trouble  :  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  a  boring  enigma  has  been  brought 
forward  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
company,  no  rest  can  be  obtained  with- 
out solving  that  which,  when  elucidated, 
is  soon  forgotten.  The  result  of  my 
meditations  was  as  follows  : — 

Flora,  though  pretty,  had  not  beauty 
enough  to  counteract  neglect  of  per- 
sonal appearance,  either  as  to  dress,  car- 
riage, figure,  or  complexion.  Her  bloom 
had  vanished,  and  her  shape  was  im- 
paired by  the  birth  of  two  children. 
The  being  whom  perhaps  with  envy  I 
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deemed  my  brother's  bride  was  no  more  ; 
but  the  mind  remained,  and  that  mind 
was  every  thing. 

My  brother's  blindness  was  less  easy 
to  explain ;  for  he  himself  was  exactly 
the  man  I  had  left  him,  in  every  respect. 
Some  lines  of  Moore  happily  came  across 
my  mind,  and  supplied  me  with  ideas ; 
and  I  sunk  to  sleep,  murmuring  these 
beautiful  words : — 

"  Oh  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved,  never  forgets,, 
And  as  truly  loves  unto  the  close, 
As  the  sun-flower  turns  on  her  god  when  he  sets, 
The  same  look  which  he  turn'd  when  he  rose." 

More  than  any  other  change  was  the 
change  in  my  ideas,  of  which  fact  a  very 
short  residence  at  home  convinced  me. 
I  had  acquired  new  tastes ;  the  tastes  of 
those  I  had  been  separated  from,  re- 
mained stationary.  My  brother  farmed, 
hunted,  visited  his  neighbours,  received 
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them,  attended  Magistrate  meetings ; 
was  active,  respectable,  popular,  as  he 
had  ever  been.  He  visited  London,  or 
rather  Boodle's,  for  a  few  weeks  every 
spring ;  for  in  that  precious  club,  most 
precious  to  the  tribe  of  Squires,  whether 
titled  or  untitled,  was  his  idea  of  London 
concentrated.  He  was  always  cheerful 
and  occupied ;  though  why  he  was  so  hap- 
py, seemed  strange  to  my  more  fastidious 
mind :  and  his  occupations,  though  con- 
stant, produced  so  slight  a  result,  that 
the  employment  to  me  seemed  more 
unsatisfactory  than  positive  idleness. 

Such  feelings,  however,  I  took  good 
care  to  keep  to  myself.  The  warmth  of 
his  reception  demanded  my  gratitude ; 
and  the  offer  of  his  house  as  my  home, 
was  far  from  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  a  man  who  had  lived  twelve  years  in 
the  luxury  of  the  East,  and  was  returned, 
thanks  to  his  own  improvidence,  just  as 
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poor  as  he  went  out ;  for,  though  during 
those  twelve  years,  my  income  had  been 
splendid,  I  had  now  nought  to  show, 
but  a  few  shawls  and  some  jewels,  the 
former  of  which  I  presented  to  "  Flora," 
She  was  all  thanks,  and  put  them  in  a 
drawer,  awaiting  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  wear  them,  where  they  died  a  linger- 
ing death  by  the  mouths  of  the  moths. 
With  regard  to  the  jewels,  as  I  could  not 
sacrifice  them  to  Mrs.  Courtenay's  no 
taste,  they  remained  in  my  possession,  to 
remind  me  of  hopes  destroyed,  pleasures 
past,  youth  wasted,  and  wealth  squan- 
dered,—in  short,  a  life  misspent. 

Mrs.  Courtenay  (I  must  drop  the  name 
of  Flora)  and  myself  were  the  best 
friends  possible.  She  was  the  most 
good-natured  creature  in  the  world,  and 
delighted  to  have  any  one  towards 
whom  she  could  exercise  her  kindly 
feelings.     Her  children  were  boys,  and 
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at  school,  so  that  that  source  for  her 
active  benevolence  was  to  a  degree 
closed.  When,  however,  it  did  open 
itself,  in  the  period  of  holidays,  her  torn 
garments,  broken  china,  and  littered 
apartments,  proclaimed  that  she  and 
her  hopeful  sons  contrived  to  redeem 
the  time,  and  in  a  very  short  period  to 
indemnify  themselves  fully  for  the  pri- 
vation they  were  at  times  obliged  to 
suffer  of  that,  which  seemed  equally 
delightful  to  all  parties, — the  charm  of 
spoiling  and  being  spoilt. 

This  exuberance  of  good-nature,  there- 
fore, fell  in  some  portion  to  my  share, 
in  the  absence  of  her  children.  I  was 
very  thankful:  all,  therefore,  was  peace 
at  Courtenay  Hall. 

The  Courtenays  lived  much  with  their 
neighbours ;  they  gave  constant  dinner- 
parties, and,  alas  !  as  constantly  returned 
such  visits.     Though  I  sometimes   did 
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give  a  shrug  as  the  card  of  invitation 
met  my  eye,  yet  I  had  no  alternative 
but  to  accept;  so  much  easier  is  it  to 
say  "  yes,"  than  "  no.1'  Into  every  draw- 
ing-room, therefore,  within  ten  miles 
around  Courtenay  Hall,  did  I  follow  my 
sister's  round  and  my  brother's  athletic 
form.  A  new  face  is  always  acceptable 
in  the  monotony  of  a  country  life.  "  The 
Colonel"  (meaning  myself)  had  there- 
fore no  fault  to  find  with  his  reception. 
He  was  an  old  friend  to  some,  though 
new  to  others  ; — nearly  equal  claims  to 
being  well  received.  Still,  the  pleasure 
I  derived  was  somewhat  dubious.  The 
conversation  was  so  completely  local, 
that,  for  a  long  time,  I  was  in  the  dark 
as  to  every  thing  uttered  ;  but  when  the 
light  opened  upon  my  mind,  as  to  the 
wit  or  wisdom  I  heard,  I  know  not  that 
I  was  in  the  least  better  satisfied  or 
amused. 
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The  good-nature  of  my  associates 
made  me,  however,  conceal  my  disgust ; 
they  were  really  fond  of  me.  I  had  left 
a  good  name  behind  me,  which,  thanks 
to  the  insipid  existence  of  country 
squires,  had  not  been  obliterated  by  the 
lapse  of  years ;  and  I  accordingly  took 
up  my  character  as  I  found  it,  and  as  I 
left  it.  The  importance  I  was  of,  often 
amused  me ;  and  I  found  myself  posi- 
tively referred  to  as  an  umpire  in  one  or 
two  cases  which  had  been  in  dispute 
during  the  whole  of  my  absence. 

One  case,  which  though  at  the  time  it 
occurred  was  no  matter  of  indifference, 
an  old  gentleman  was  twenty-four 
hours  bringing  to  my  mind,  interlard^ 
ing  his  discourse  with  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  pity  for  my  loss  of  memo- 
ry  Memory  indeed  !    a  pretty  use  to 

make  of  it,  if  only  to  be  applied  to  the 
pedigree  of  a  horse  ! 
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But  touching  the  matter  in  dispute  :  I 
had  once  taken  French  leave  with  a  pre- 
cious hunter  of  my  father's,  and  rode  her 
a-hunting :  the  result  being  somewhat 
disastrous,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
stolen  pleasures,  the  poor  creature  was 
lamed  for  life.  She  was  however  not 
doomed  to  obscurity  or  idleness  in  con- 
sequence ;  and,  in  becoming  the  mother 
of  a  numerous  offspring,  performed 
her  duty  to  the  full  as  serviceably  as 
had  she  continued  the  more  honourable 
career  of  following  the  hounds.  Her 
numerous  progeny  were  in  great  re- 
pute in  the  neighbourhood,  but  their 
exact  descent  had  ever  been  a  matter 
of  dispute  to  two  learned,  obstinate,  and 
idle  neighbouring  squires.  A  bet  of  ten 
pounds  was  the  result,  and  I  the  um- 
pire appointed.  I,  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  who  had  almost  forgotten  I  had 
ever   been  a  fox-hunting  in  my  life,  and 
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thought  nothing  inferior  to  a  tiger  wor- 
thy of  the  pursuit  of  man.  I,  who  had, 
in  the  chequered  scene  of  life,  seen  too 
much  of  man's  authority,  whether  justly 
or  unjustly  aroused,  to  remember  the 
transient  cloud  which  overhung  my 
father's  brow  when  my  really  ill-beha- 
viour was  disclosed  to  him  in  the  boy- 
ish trick  I  have  related. 

The  end  of  the  business  was,  that  I 
did  recall  to  mind  the  particulars  of  the 
poor  mare's  pedigree.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  winner  of  the  bet  became 
my  fast  friend  ;  the  loser,  my  almost  de- 
clared enemy  :  the  last  result,  as  being 
more  piquante,  was  far  more  agreeable. 

Whilst  I  was  perpetually  reminded 
of  things  which  I  had  forgotten,  or 
wished  to  forget,  and  was  ever  hearing 
of  what  excited  no  interest,  two  persons 
whom  I  really  did  remember,  and  ever 
had  remembered,    seemed   to   have    as 
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much  fallen  into  oblivion  with  all  those 
around,  as  most  of  the  events  which 
their  minds  retained  had  with  me. 

Seymour  and  Osborne  were  both  ex- 
actly my  own  age ;  we  had  been  at  the 
same  school,  and,  from  the  contiguous 
nature  of  our  parents'  property,  had 
spent  our  holidays  together.  We  were 
therefore  companions  necessarily,  which 
in  time  cemented  as  strong  a  friendship 
as  boys  ever  feel :  we  were  all  three 
manly,  well-grown,  active,  well-bred- 
such  were  the  points  of  resemblance ; 
but  there  were  strong  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  our  actual  characters.  Seymour 
was  the  wildest  boy  that  ever  tor- 
mented teachers  and  relations ;  Os- 
borne, precisely  the  contrary :  the  most 
tractable  and  least  troublesome.  He 
never  did  get  into  mischief,  or  if  he 
did,  he  was  sure  either  to  escape  detec- 
tion or  get  out    of  the  scrape    hand- 
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somely.  Seymour,  on  the  contrary,  was 
sure  to  make  bad  worse,  by  his  own 
imprudence  ;  and  was  always  the  victim 
of  his  own  mad  pranks,  or  the  pranks 
of  others  ;  for  he  was  ever  looked  upon 
as  criminal,  and  had  to  bear,  deservedly 
or  undeservedly,  whatever  those  in 
power  chose  to  burthen  his  shoulders 
with. 

The  nicknames  of  these  boys  at 
school  will  perhaps  best  designate  their 
character — Solomon  and  Satan.  I  was 
exactly  formed  to  be  the  bond  which 
linked  together  two  such  opposite  cha- 
racters. I  had  what  is  termed  uneven 
spirits ;  leaning  to  the  sad,  perhaps,  more 
than  the  gay ;  and  though  I  certainly 
loved  and  admired  Seymour  the  best  of 
the  two,  yet  in  the  society  of  Osborne 
I  often  felt  more  tranquil  and  con- 
tented, though  less  decidedly  delighted 
than  in  that  of  Seymour :  with  the  one, 
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I  could  rest ;   with  the  other,  I  became 
weary  from  excess  of  amusement. 

Such  were  my  two  early  friends, 
whom  I  in  vain  sought  amidst  the  crowd 
of  faces  I  every  day  renewed  acquaint- 
ance with.  Their  names  seemed  to 
have  vanished  as  well  as  their  persons. 
Seymour's  father,  I  knew,  was  dead ;  for, 
during  a  short  period  after  I  quitted 
England,  I  had  kept  up  an  effort  at 
a  correspondence,  and  the  event  had  ac- 
cordingly reached  me  through  that  chan- 
nel; but  the  place  which  should  have 
been  his  in  consequence,  I  ascertained, 
owned  another  master  ;  it  had  been  sold. 
I  sighed,  but  was  not  surprised.  To 
what  did  all  those  wild  freaks,  reck- 
less spirits,  extravagance,  and  folly,  tend? 
To  what  I  imagined  had  been  the  result 
— ruin  and  oblivion  :  his  wealth,  name, 
and,  by  all  but  me,  his  person  forgotten  ! 
But,    however    pitied  I  might    be   for 
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shortness  of  memory  in  other  respects,  he 
was  never  likely  to  be  obliterated  from 
my  mind.  His  agile  form  I  could  ever 
bring  to  my  recollection  ;  and  there  were 
places  which  I  visited  now  again,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  which  seemed  still  to 
echo  to  his  jocund  laugh, — still  to  be  en- 
livened by  his  radiant  smile.  It  was  all 
vain !  no  Seymours  welcome  gave  plea- 
sure to  my  heart ;  his  faults,  follies,  and 
virtues,  were  apparently  closed— perhaps 
in  the  grave— I  dared  not  ask  ! 

But  of  Solomon,  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent ;  and  that  he  should  not  be  spoken 
of  was  surprising.  "  Such  a  sensible  boy," 
"  such  a  handsome  boy,"  as  he  had  begun 
life  by  being  termed ; — such  a  steady, 
shrewd,  rich,  wise  man  as  I  had  left 
him ;  he  must  decidedly  be  dead,  and 
I  with  some  hesitation  ventured  to  in- 
quire who  lived  at  Hazelborough  Hall. 

"  Mr.  Osborne,"  was  the  answer. 
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"  What  Osborne  ?" 

«  Why,  Robert  Osborne,  to  be  sure." 

"  My  old  schoolfellow  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  am  surprised  we  have  not  met." 

"  He  does  not  visit  much,"  was  my 
brother's  short  and  conclusive  answer  to 
my  inquiries  ;  which  conveyed  to  me  the 
idea  that  the  name  of  Solomon  was  far 
more  deservedly  bestowed  than  I  had 
ever  in  former  times  imagined;  and  1 
determined  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
immediately. 

The  first  leisure  day,  I  mounted  the 
horse  which  was  at  my  disposal,  and  by 
some  old  and  well-known  paths,  found 
myself  in  front  of  Hazelborough  Hall. 
It  was  a  beautiful  place.  For  a  short 
time  I  paused  to  gaze  around  me.  I 
rung  the  bell ;  the  lovely  scene  was 
connected  with  the  remembrance  of 
many  happy  hours  of  childish,  thought- 
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less  glee.      Osborne  was  an  only  child 
of  rich  and  indulgent  parents,  and  with 
him  holidays  were  indeed  jovial  days  ; 
and  through  him  such  days  were  par- 
taken of  by  others,  amongst  whom  was 
myself.      His  parents  created,  and   we 
enjoyed  :— dancing,    cricket,  fire- works, 
racing,  and  all  the  concomitant  charms 
of  eating  and  drinking,  summed  up  a 
reign  of  enchantment  for  the  lively,  and 
pleasure  for  the  less  mercurial,  such  as 
myself  and  Osborne.     To  Seymour,  in- 
deed,  the   delight   was   more   decided; 
and  again  did  the  scene  before  me  bring 
him  to  my  mind  in  all  his  bloom,  and 
youth,  and  life. 

Turning  with  a  sigh  from  the  prospect 
around,  I  ascended  leisurely  the  flight 
of  marble  steps,  and,  ringing  at  the  bell, 
was  soon  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  do- 
mestics in  simple  but  handsome  liveries, 
by   whom   and  through    whom    I   was 

VOL.  II.  N 
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ushered  into  a  library,  a  room  in  former 
days  but  little  frequented  by  myself, 
but  which  still,  I  plainly  perceived,  had 
undergone  as  much  alteration  as  my 
ideas  concerning  the  value  of  its  con- 
tents. It  was  a  charming  apartment: 
books,  elegantly  bound,  enclosed  in 
gothic  bookcases  of  carved  wood- work ; 
painted  glass  windows  ;  a  dark  and  rich 
carpet ;  massive  inkstands,  globes,  and 
various  chairs  and  tables  of  antique  pat- 
tern, constituted  this  apartment  dedi- 
cated entirely  to  study,  but  into  which 
one-  solitary  extra  ornament  had  crept, 
a  masterpiece  of  Reubens,  which  was 
suspended  over  the  chimney-piece. 

The  room  was  entirely  to  my  taste, 
and  I  gazed  with  delight.  I  had  some 
time  to  indulge  my  contemplations,  for 
I  think  twenty  minutes  elapsed  before 
Osborne  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
very  little  altered,  and  I  not  so  much  so 
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as  to  make  recognition  at  all  difficult ; 
mutual  expressions  of  pleasure  passed  our 
lips. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  I  observed  at  length, 
"  that  I  have  brought  you  home; 
is  it  so  ?" 

"  Oh  no,— I  had  not  been  out ;  indeed 
I  was  at  breakfast,  and — and  imagined 
it  was  your  brother  ;  otherwise  I  would 
have  had  you  introduced  into  the  break- 
fast-room." 

This  answer,  as  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween me  and  my  brother,  I  did  not 
perfectly  comprehend ;  however,  I  made 
no  farther  remark  than  that  his  hours 
and  my  brother's  were  very  different. 

"  My  hours  are  late,"  said  Osborne  : 
"  I  know  not  how  it  is :  I  am  always  de- 
termining to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  but 
matters  rather  grow  worse  than  better,  I 
think." 

"  You  are  not  a   sportsman,  then,  I 
N  2 
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guess  ;  it  is  that  which  keeps  men  in  such 
hatiits  of  early  hours  and  alertness.— In 
former  days,  I  remember  you  cared  very 
little  for  either  shooting  or  hunting ; 
and  the  fitting  up  of  this  apartment 
shows  you  know  how  to  employ  your 
time  to  better  purpose  at  home." 

w  I  can  employ  my  time  at  home, 
most  certainly ;  but  whether  to  better 
purpose,  1  am  sure  I  cannot  decide : 
accident  very  often,  more  than  natural 
disposition,  bends  the  taste  to  that  which 
in  time  becomes  habit ;  and  habit,  as 
we  have  all  been  told  in  our  nurseries,  is 
second  nature." 

I  smiled.  "  But  your  habit  or  nature 
was  ever  accounted  serious  ; — I  have  not 
forgotten  your  nickname,  Solomon  the 
Wiser 

A  very  faint  echo  of  a  laugh  burst 
from  Osborne's  lips : — he  did  not  seem 
to  like  the  recollections,  however,  if  I 
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might  judge  from  a  tinge  of  red  which 
spread  itself  over  his  face.  I  therefore 
turned  the  subject  to  the  books  which 
environed  us  ;  the  cloud  vanished  im- 
mediately from  the  brow  of  Osborne, 
and  we  were  soon  deeply  engaged  with 
the  mental  treasures  around.  The  name 
of  one  author  produced  another ;  from 
those  of  former  days  we  got  to  our  own 
Augustan  age  ;  the  field  was  a  large 
one,  and  in  diving  into  our  accumulated 
reading  of  years,  the  time  flew  rapidly 
away,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  we 
parted  :  I  far  more  satisfied  with  my  re- 
newed acquaintance,  than  with  all  the 
rest  en  masse ;  and  he  profuse  in  his 
thanks  for  my  visit,  and  earnest  entrea- 
ties that  I  would  renew  it  speedily. 

Osborne  did  not  return  my  visit ;  I 
was  surprised ;  and  one  day,  sitting  with 
my  sister-in-law,  expressed  as  much. 

**  He  seldom  does  come  here"  she  re- 
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plied,  with  much  emphasis  on  the  last 
syllable.  "  About  four  years  ago,  he 
dined  with  us  to  meet  Lord  Farnham ; 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  met  since ;  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  come  at  all." 

"  So,  Osborne  is  a  bit  of  a  misan- 
thrope," I  observed. 

"A  what?"  inquired  my  simple- 
minded  sister. 

"  An  enemy  to  society, — a  lover  of 
solitude,"  I  explained. 

"  Very  possibly,"  answered  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay  gravely ;  "  and,  to  be  sure,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  is,  for  he  leads  as  dull  a  life  as 
any  one  ever  did,  though  not  precisely 
solitary." 

I  had  a  mind  to  continue  the  dis- 
course, but  my  sister  prevented  my  in- 
tentions by  sitting  down  to  the  piano- 
forte, on  which  she  rattled  away  some 
old  country-dance  of  her  youth,  spite  of 
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a  wretched  instrument,  wretchedly  out 
of  tune :  the  effect  was  decisive ;  I  fled 
to  my  own  apartment. 

It  was  not  in  my  nature  to  be  punc- 
tilious, nor,  to  own  the  truth,  my  interest, 
as  far  as  Osborne  was  concerned.  His 
library  was  an  attraction  in  visiting  him, 
which  rendered  the  balance  very  much 
in  my  favour  in  continuing  the  ac- 
quaintance. As  soon,  therefore,  as  I 
well  could  do  so,  I  renewed  my  visit,  was 
most  cordially  received ;  again  discussed 
authors  and  their  works  ;  and  diversified 
the  visit  by  a  ride  in  his  capacious  park, 
where  at  every  step  were  proofs  of  Os- 
borne's taste  and  power  to  indulge  it.  I 
was  charmed ;  and,  at  my  friend's  request, 
returned  in  a  few  days,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  accompanying  him  in  a  more 
extended  ride  about  his  place. 

It  was  in  this  ride  that  the  conversa- 
tion fell  upon  my  brother.     I  eulogised 
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with     deserving     praise    his     domestic 
happiness. 

"  To  be  sure,"  I  continued,  "  how 
little  personal  charms  have  to  do  with 
married  bliss  ;  the  mind  is  alone  what 
should  be  considered." 

"  I  never  understood  Mrs.  Courte- 
nay  s  forte  was  mind,"  observed  my 
companion  drily. 

"You  are  quite  right;  but  one  should 
form  one's  judgment  according  to  the 
degree  required,  not  as  to  what  it  might 
be  possible  to  possess.  Like  riches,  what 
is  wealth  to  one,  is  hardly  bread  to  ano- 
ther ;  so  my  sister's  mental  treasures  are 
quite  sufficient  for  the  satisfaction  of 
him  they  are  lavished  on  :  more  mind 
would  be  superfluous ;  less,  my  brother 
even,  could  hardly  do  without  in  his 
companion.  What  I  term  mind  how- 
ever in  Mrs.  Courtenay  would  be  better 
designated    as   disposition  :—  she    is  the 
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most  good-tempered,  contented  being 
that  ever  walked  the  earth." 

"  Your  brother  is  very  fortunate  in 
being  so  well  suited  in  his  partner ;  she 
seems  to  have  been  formed  for  him," 
said  Osborne,  still  more  drily  than  be- 
fore. I  was  rather  piqued  by  his  man- 
ner, and  added  with  increased  energy — 

"  As  to  that,  Mrs.  Courtenay,  I  am 
sure,  would  make  any  one  happy  ;  she 
is  so  determined  to  accommodate  herself 
to  the  taste  and  way  of  life  of  her  part- 
ner. She  was  brought  up  entirely  in 
the  world  ;  but  no  human  being  would 
now  suspect  she  had  ever  had  a  plea- 
sure beyond  her  home  and  garden. 
She  was  very  much  admired,  and,  it 
was  thought,  was  not  insensible  to  it. 
But,  from  the  moment  she  married, 
she  seemed  to  forget  that  any  other 
man  existed  but  her  husband.  She 
has  formed  her  character  by  his  :  if  she 
N  5 
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had  married  a  different  person,  she 
would  decidedly  have  done  the  same, 
whether  with  equal  success  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide." 

Osborne  made  not  the  slightest  answer, 
so  the  conversation  fell  to  the  ground. 

On  our  return  towards  the  house,  as 
I  was  taking  leave,  a  servant  approached 
and  informed  Osborne  the  luncheon  was 
ready.  I  was  really  famished,  and  the 
sound  was  most  grateful  to  my  ears  ;  and 
I  awaited  with  impatience  the  natural 
result, — an  invitation  to  partake  thereof. 
It  struck  me,  or  it  was  my  hunger  made 
me  observant,  that  Osborne  was  some- 
what tardy  in  requesting  me  to  walk  in. 
. "  What  the  devil,"  I  thought ;  "  is  he  a 
miser,  and  alarmed  at  my  drinking  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  eating  a  mutton-chop 
in  his  house  ?"  And  at  that  moment  my 
not  being  allowed  to  enter  the  breakfast- 
room,  the   morning   of   my   first   visit, 
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came  across  my  mind.  I  was,  however, 
too  hungry  to  be  scrupulous  ;  so,  putting 
my  dignity  into  my  pocket,  I  sprung 
from  my  horse  and  hurried  into  the 
house  after  Osborne,  who  seemed  parti- 
cularly alert,  as  if  wishing  to  anticipate 
my  approach.  That,  however,  I  did  not 
allow  him  to  do,  and  entered  his  dining- 
room  with  himself,  where,  at  a  table 
on  which  lay  an  elegant  repast,  sat  an 
equally  elegant  female ! 

The  supposed  little  French  milliner 
in  Joseph  Surface's  room  instantly  came 
into  my  mind ;  but  I  restrained  my 
smiles,  brought  forward  my  best  man- 
ners, and  drove  away  from  my  thoughts 
the  mal-a-propos  conversation  I  had 
just  held  with  my  friend  and  the  lady's 
protector. 

An  introduction  speedily  took  place, 
and  I  seated  myself  at  the  table,  of  which 
the  lady  did  the  honours  with  infinite 
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ease,  and  some  grace.  She  was,  though 
un  peu  passee,  very  handsome.  Her 
dark  eyes  received  an  additional  lustre 
from  a  slight  tinge  of  rouge,  and  her 
very  well- assorted  ribbons,  mingled  with 
her  black  locks,  and  the  blonde  lace  of 
her  cap,  set  off  her  complexion  and  fea- 
tures to  the  very  best  advantage.  Her 
figure  was  perhaps  too  fat,  but  good  ; 
and  her  gown  of  the  most  costly  descrip- 
tion and  perfect  make ;  her  fingers  and 
throat  were  not  neglected,  and  had  their 
share  of  ornament  as  far  as  was  compa- 
tible with  a  morning  attire. 

The  contrast  between  Angelica  (for 
such  was  her  name)  and  my  brother's 
wife,  struck  me  so  forcibly,  that  I  could 
hardly  prevent  a  very  decided  fit  of 
laughter  from  bursting  forth  :  however, 
I  restrained  my  mirth,  and  conversed 
with  the  lady  ;  and  when  the  smile  could 
not  be  commanded,  it  was  ascribed  to 
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her  wit.  We  talked  of  the  weather,  of 
the  fruit,  of  the  flowers  :  no  shyness  of 
course  was  on  the  lady's  part ;  but  I  could 
not  help  thinking  her  manner  to  me  had 
a  peculiarity  about  it,  as  if  we  had  met 
before  ;  there  was  a  half  cunning  ex- 
pression in  the  corner  of  her  eyes,  added 
to  some  faint  idea  that  her  features  were 
familiar,  which  convinced  me  such  was 
the  case.  But  I  had  no  idea  of  profiting 
from  such  a  position,  to  prolong  the  visit 
a  moment  beyond  the  time  which  civility 
and  my  appetite  required  :  having  satis- 
fied the  calls  of  both,  I  took  leave. 

Osborne  followed  me  out  of  the 
room :  he  looked  annoyed ;  and  I 
thought  of  his  nickname  Solomon ! 
but  we  parted  with  much  cordiality. 

"  Now  you  have  broken  the  ice,"  said 
Osborne,  "  and  have  eaten  in  my  house, 
perhaps  you  will  indulge  me  with  your 
company  to  dinner  some  day.    Whenever 
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it  suits  you,  Mrs.   Osborne  and  myself 
will  always  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

The  reason  which  confined  Osborne 
so  much  to  his  home  being  thus,  as  I 
thought,  explained,  I  had  no  scruple 
in  accepting  the  invitations  to  dinner, 
which  rapidly  succeeded  my  introduction 
to  Mrs.  Osborne  !  We  were  generally  a 
trio  ;  but  sometimes  he  had  an  acquain- 
tance staying  in  the  house,  or  a  neigh- 
bour joined  the  party,  and  I  occasionally 
slept  at  Hazelborough  Hall.  This  mode 
of  life  did  not  quite  suit  my  fair  sister- 
in-law  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
pronounced,  "  Of  course,  Colonel  Cour- 
tenay,  we  need  not  ask  where  you  dined 
yesterday,"  or  the  more  piquante  remark, 
"  You  are  really  very  kind,  to  give  us 
the  pleasure  of  your  company  to-day, 
when  we  all  know  how  much  gayer  you 
might  be  elsewhere,"  savoured  more  of 
ill-nature  than  I    imagined  could  possi- 
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bly  have  been  produced  by  the  acid  of 
my  sister's  disposition. 

My  brother  happily,  however,  came  to 
my  assistance  :  "  Variety  is  always  a  good 
thing,"  said  he;  "and  I  am  particularly  glad 
you  do  see  so  much  of  Osborne.  He  is 
a  good  fellow,  and  employs  more  labourers 
than  any  other  gentleman  in  the  coun- 
ty. To  be  sure,  he  is  horridly  slack  about 
poachers  ;  but,  however,  we  will  forgive 
him  that  fault,  which  is  somewhat  neu- 
tralized by  his  neighbour  Dawkins's  se- 
verity. He  must  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  visits,  for  he  leads  a 
dull  life ;  but,  however,  as  people  sow, 
so  must  they  reap.  When  Arthur  gets 
a  wife,  Flora,  then  you  shall  blame  his 
acquaintance ;  but  till  then,  leave  him  in 
peace,  dearest.  It  is  a  piece  of  good 
luck  for  Osborne  to  have  a  friend  yet 
free  to  choose  his  society.  It  would 
not  be  seemly  for  family  men  to  be  fre- 
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quenting  his  house;  so  the  poor  man, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  where  all  have 
wives  or  daughters,  is  sadly  at  a  loss  for 
company." 

"  To  my  Eastern  notions,"  I  replied, 
"  the  seclusion  to  which  Osborne  is 
doomed  seems  somewhat  strange ;  how- 
ever, it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
proper  feeling  of  the  neighbourhood 
that  it  should  be  so." 

"  As  to  that,"  observed  my  brother, 
"  I  do  not  believe  we  are  better  or  worse 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are 
those  near  at  hand,  who  would  have  no 
scruples  about  who  sat  at  the  head  of 
a  table  which  owned  Osborne  for  mas- 
ter ;  but  Osborne  himself  is  fastidious  ; 
and,  being  neglected  by  the  few  he  had 
ever  sought,  he  in  his  turn  took  the 
disdainful  line,  and  would  not  associate 
with  the  more  lenient.  He  always  was 
what  is  called  '  high '  and  not  easy  of 
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access ;  his  seclusion,  therefore,  is  of  a 
much  more  decided  cast,  than  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  would  be  un- 
der similar  circumstances." 

To  do  poor  Flora  justice,  my  bro- 
ther's speech  was  most  effective ;  and 
from  that  moment  no  farther  allu- 
sion was  made  to  my  acquaintance  at 
Hazelborough  :  all  was  therefore  peace 
at  Courtenay,  as  if  no  Osborne  or 
Angelica  existed. 

With  my  daily  increasing  intimacy, 
so  did  my  pleasure  in  Osborne's  soci- 
ety improve.  Years  had  softened  the 
harsher  shades  in  his  character :  in  early 
life  he  was  somewhat  self-sufficient ;  and 
though  often  indulgent,  yet  he  could  be 
overbearing ;  he  was  a  spoilt  child,  and 
a  wise  child,  and  a  rich  child,  and  a 
handsome  child.  Equally  with  his 
childhood,  the  days  of  indulgence,  and 
apparently  those  of  wisdom,  had  fled ; 
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his  wealth  indeed  remained,  but  the 
beauty  of  youth  was  gone.  Still  Os- 
borne was  to  my  eyes  an  improved  cha- 
racter. There  was  a  triumphant  prospe- 
rity about  him  when  we  parted,  that 
was  rather  too  much  displayed,  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  less  favoured  sons  of 
fortune,  or  to  give  much  opinion  of  the 
sense  or  feeling  of  the  possessor.  All 
that  was  now  entirely  changed:  Os- 
borne talked  of  himself  as  of  a  being  more 
insignificant  than  any  other  in  the  crea- 
tion, and  whose  place  in  the  world  was 
too  minute  for  discovery.  He  had  ne- 
ver been  deficient  in  talent,  and  his  mind 
was  highly  cultivated  ;  at  times  he  was, 
when  last  we  lived  together,  a  pleasant 
companion ;  but  now,  he  never  was 
otherwise,  at  least  to  my  taste.  What 
was  peculiarly  satisfactory  to  me,  was 
what  he  was  not,  as  much  as  what  he 
was.     My  long  experience  abroad,  and 
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my  shorter  insight  into  home  concerns, 
had  made  me  appreciate  well  the  merits 
of  one  who  talked  not  gossip,  of  sport- 
ing, of  his  servants,  or  of  himself. 

But  with  my  affection  came  my  pity. 
Why  was  he  connected  with  Angelica  ? 
What  thraldom  united  him  to  her? 
Why  for  her  were  his  talents  in  obscu- 
rity, his  friends  deserted,  his  house  a 
solitude  ? 

I  soon  discovered  that  Angelica  was  a 
former  acquaintance  of  mine :  it  would 
have  been  well,  perhaps,  had  I  been  her 
only  acquaintance.  Our  connexion  had 
been  quickly  formed,  and  as  expedi- 
tiously dissolved :  she  quitted  me  for  a 
rich  Baronet,  and  I  her  for  India,  where 
no  thought  of  Angelica  ever  again  in- 
truded on  my  mind.  Now,  however, 
and  I  must  do  her  the  justice,  it  was 
Angelica  herself  who  confessed  the  fact : 
the  remembrance  of  our  brief  acquaint- 
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ance  was  renewed  :  the  first  moment  we 
were  alone,  the  truth  was  acknowledged, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  I  made  a  solemn 
promise  never  to  reveal  to  Osborne  that 
we  had  been  friends  of  old.  I  know 
not  what  I  might  have  done  with- 
out Angelica's  request.  I  certainly,  for 
Osborne's  sake,  was  no  friend  to  her; 
but  a  discovery  I  very  shortly  made  as 
effectually  tied  my  tongue  as  the  ex- 
torted promise. 

Osborne  and  myself  were  sitting  one 
day  after  dinner ;  Angelica  had  retired  ; 
the  conversation  turned  on  marriage. 
After  a  few  general  and  commonplace 
observations  on  both  sides,  I  concluded, 
or  was  about  to  conclude,  with  a  hint 
or  two  on  Osborne's  future  prospects, 
which  I  thought  suited  the  opportunity. 
The  words  "  When  you  marry  ..." 
had  only  escaped  from  my  lips,  when  a 
violent  start  on  the  part  of  my  compa- 
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nion  effectually  froze  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence. 

*  Marry  !"  exclaimed  Osborne  at 
length. — "  What  is  your  meaning,  Ar- 
thur ?" 

"  I — I — do  not  exactly  know  ;  but 
some  day  ..."  I  paused,  not  knowing 
well  what  to  say,  for  the  truth  now  for 
the  first  time  flashed  across  my  mind. 
Osborne  rose  and  walked  to  the  chimney- 
piece.  After  contemplating  the  empty 
grate  a  short  time,  he  turned  to  me. 

"  Did  not  you  know,  Arthur,  that 
/  was  married  ?" 

"  I  beg  you,  or  rather  Mrs.  Osborne, 
a  thousand  pardons ;  but,  I  am  obliged 
to  confess,  I  was  not  aware  that  such  was 
the  case.  I  had  imagined  your  connexion 
was  of  a  different  kind — her  being  called 
by  your  name  should  have  undeceived 
me  ;  but  it  is  so  common  a  compliment 
to  pay  those  who  have  no  legal  right 
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to  it,  that  it  shed  no  light  upon   my 
mind." 

Osborne  regarded  me  fixedly.  "  My 
information  has  been,  I  fear,  more  un- 
pleasant than  pleasing." 

I  returned  no  answer:  indeed,  I  was 
far  too  much  annoyed  to  speak.  "  You 
would  rather  I  had  been  still  free  to 
choose,"  he  added. 

"If  you  had  rather  not,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  on  the  question." 

A  sigh,  or  rather  a  groan,  was  the 
only  answer  I  received  from  Osborne. 
A  silence  ensued  ;  at  length  I  spoke  : 

"  I  hope,  Osborne,  the  mistake  I  have 
laboured  under  has  not  been  wounding 
to  your  feelings  :  I  grieve  to  have  dis- 
tressed you  ;  but,  I  must  be  candid,  I 
grieve  far  more  for  the  cause.  As  long 
as  I  imagined  you  unmarried,  your  pre- 
sent mode  of  life  might  end  to-morrow ; 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  confess,  the  morality 
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of  your  connexion  does  not  make  up  in 
my  mind  for  its " 

"  Folly  !  you  would  say,"  interrupted 
Osborne. 

"  '  Durability'  was  the  word  I  thought 
of;  but  have  it  as  you  will." 

"  My  will,  then,  is  decidedly  for  the 
word  '  folly ;'  but  it  is  a  folly  which  six 
years  I  have  already  suffered  for,  and 
which,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  I 
shall  suffer  for  all  my  days.  But  death 
heals  all  wounds ;  with  life,  all  sorrow 
ceases." 

"  I  do  not  like  such  a  source  of  con- 
solation as  the  only  one,"  I  replied : 
"  death  should  not  be  regarded  with 
dread ;  but  life,  equally,  should  not  be 
abandoned  with  disgust." 

"  Such  should  be  the  case,  but  such  is 
not  always  the  case,"  Osborne  answered. 

The  discovery  I  had  made  soon  led 
to  the  most  perfect  confidence  on  the 
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part  of  Osborne ;  not  that  any  one  was 
in  ignorance  of  his  marriage ;  it  was  my 
long  absence  from  England  which  had 
concealed  the  fact  from  me  alone.  Mrs. 
Osborne's  position  as  to  society  was  the 
same  almost  as  it  had  ever  been  ;  so  no 
light  fell  from  that  quarter  on  my  mind ; 
the  greatest  change  in  that  respect  was 
in  her  husband.  Osborne's  confidence 
was  less  as  to  his  actual  marriage,  than 
to  collateral  circumstances  which  mainly 
contributed  to  it.  A  sketch  of  those 
circumstances,  as  they  fell  from  his 
mouth,  is  the  result  of  various  discourses 
I  held  with  him,  who  in  early  life  was 
deemed  worthy  of  the  name  of  Solomon  ! 
which  circumstances  I  am  about  to 
relate  in  nearly  the  very  words  they 
were  uttered  by  Osborne,  in  those  many 
leisure  hours,  which  his  fate  granted  to 
him,  and  which  my  taste  profited  by. 
It  is  in  his  own  person  I  shall  speak. 
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OSBORNE'S    STORY. 

As  a  text  before  a  sermon,  so  I  shall 
begin  my  tale  by  a  letter  of  my  mother's, 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the 
thread  which,  when  spun  out,  bound  me 
by  those  mental  fetters  ycleped  wisdom, 
which  to  me  have  proved  far  more  in- 
jurious than  the  cap  and  bells  of  the 
veriest  fool  on  earth. 

TO    CHARLES    OSBORNE,    ESQ. 
"MY  DEAREST  CHILD, 

"  The  night  before  I  quit  the  abode  of 
so  many  years  of  happiness,  and  leave  a 
house  endeared  to  me  by  so  many  ten- 
der ties,  existing  and  departed,  I  cannot 
employ  myself  more  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, than  by  addressing  my  dear  boy  on 

VOL.    II.  o 
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that  important  moment  he  has  now 
reached,  namely,  his  entry  into  life. 
For  once,  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear  the 
voice  of  experience,  and  the  admonitions 
of  a  parent ;  alas !  now  sole  survivor  of 
two  who  have  watched  over  your  every 
look,  thought,  word,  and  action,  for 
twenty-two  years ;  and,  proud  am  I  to 
say,  without  such  scrutiny  ever  produc- 
ing aught  but  the  most  heartfelt  satis- 
faction, for  few  parents  can  boast  such 
a  child  as  you.  Still,  the  wisest  may 
err,  the  strongest  become  feeble,  and  the 
voice  of  age,  though  neglected  by  the 
many,  will  not  be  so  by  such  as  my  be- 
loved Charles. 

"  In  entering  life,  you  will  find  your- 
self no  small  object  of  attention  ;  for  you 
are  rich,  well-looking,  young,  and  of 
good  family.  Your  acquaintance  will 
therefore  be  eagerly  sought  after;  you 
will    be    flattered,     caressed,     admired. 
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General  dangers,  and  of  a  decided  cha- 
racter, I  am  sure,  your  good  sense  re- 
quires no  guidance  to  avoid  ;  it  is  those 
of  less  apparent  magnitude  that  I  wish 
to  warn  you  against, — two  descriptions 
of  persons  being  most  particularly  in- 
cluded. 

"  In  all  large  cities  there  are  certain 
individuals  termed  fashionable  ;  of  which 
number,  many  of  your  former  compa- 
nions, I  am  told,  are  now  very  prominent 
features.  Young  Vincent,  Lord  Buckley, 
Sir  Andrew  Wood,  and  Montagu  Sey- 
mour, (the  last,  indeed,  is  your  rela- 
tion,) are  all,  as  I  am  informed,  the  gay- 
est of  the  gay  ;  that  is,  they  game,  and 
follow  whatever  whim  enters  their  head, 
without  thought  of  propriety,  health, 
wealth,  or  the  common  forms  of  society. 
As  long  as  they  are  noticed  as  superior 
in  the  line  they  follow,  they  care  not  at 
what  expense  they  purchase  such  noto- 
o  2 
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riety.  You  are  much  too  sensible  to 
give  into  their  profligate  ways ;  but  if 
you  frequent  the  society  of  these  per- 
sons, be  wise,  and  never  allow  them  to 
draw  you  into  their  most  destructive 
snare, — that  of  play. 

"  Young  Vincent,  I  am  told,  is  a  pro- 
fessed gamester.  I  see  by  the  papers, 
he  is  on  the  turf ;  and  the  report  of  the 
world  is,  that  he  has  been  unlucky.  To 
him,  therefore,  what  a  prize  will  be  your 
means,  your  name,  your  countenance. 
Avoid  him,  I  implore  you,  my  child,  as 
you  value  my  peace  and  your  own  cha- 
racter. 

"  As  to  the  others,  they  are  all  bad 
alike. — Poor  Montagu !  I  pity  him 
from  my  soul ;  for  there  is  much  in 
him  that  might  have  led  to  good,  if  he 
had  understanding  to  conduct  himself  in 
the  world.  But  he  lacks  that  which  my 
Charles  happily  possesses,— wisdom.     I 
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would  not  for  any  thing  in  the  world  see 
you  a  gamester  ;  it  is  the  ruin,  not  only 
of  fortune,  but  of  character,  morality, 
and  feeling.  I  do  not  think  you  have 
any  natural  turn  that  way;  but  such 
companions  are  too  attractive,  and  more 
particularly  to  one  so  little  accustomed 
to  society  as  yourself.  I  would  rather 
hear  of  your  associating  with  men  of 
inferior  minds  or  manners,  but  of  quiet 
habits,  than  the  set  I  have  described. 
Therefore,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  frequent 
their  society  more  than  you  possibly  can 
avoid.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be 
the  victim  of  their  specious  wiles  ;  and 
to  be  numbered  with  the  fools  whom 
they  flatter,  caress,  plunder,  and  aban- 
don ! 

"  Having  cautioned  you  against  those 
of  your  sex  from  whom  alone  I  have 
any  fears  for  your  happiness,  I  must 
now  turn  to  my  own,  which  is  a  subject 
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I   may  justly  have   a   title  to  descant 
upon. 

"  Your  looks  might  well  demand 
favour  from  them  ;  but  be  not  offended 
when  I  say,  your  fortune  will  be  a  much 
greater  attraction.  The  singular  system 
of  society  in  England  brings  forth  every 
spring  more  or  less  numbers  of  girls  to 
the  matrimonial  market,  who,  till  dis- 
posed of  by  death  or  wedlock,  continue 
to  appear  every  year  with  the  bursting 
of  the  leaves  and  the  early  song  of  the 
birds.  These  girls  are  all  led  by  a 
mother  or  aunt,  who  invariably  fall 
upon,  as  their  rightful  prey,  every  youth 
of  any  expectations ;  but  with  one  as 
yourself,  of  decided  fortune,  these  har- 
pies would   rather   die  than   relinquish 

their  hold.     Colonel  D ,  whom  you 

may  remember,   fell    a    prey  to    Lady 

M for  her  niece;  and  she  married  her 

daughter,  one  of  the  plainest  girls  possi- 
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ble,  to  the  Duke  of  A Both  alliances 

turned  out  ill :  Mrs.  D eloped  from 

her  husband,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of 
the  gallant  for  whom  she  had  abandoned 
him  ;  and  as  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
they  are  existing  proofs  of  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  those  who  are  joined  by 
the  rough  hand  of  what  is  most  wrongly 
termed  '  sl  mutual  friend.' 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  should  avoid 
women's  society.  On  the  contrary,  with- 
out it,  men  are  harsh,  ill-mannered,  and 
selfish.     But,  be  cautious,  I  implore. 

"  When  you  dance,  let  it  be  evidently 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  amusement,  not 
for  the  smiles  of  your  partner  ;  and  let 
that  partner  be  rarely  danced  with  more 
than  twice,  otherwise  the  mother  will 
be  sure  to  say,  '  What  are  your  inten- 
tions ?'  which,  to  a  person  of  delicate 
feelings,  is  the  most  awful  question  ima- 
ginable.    Happily,    society  is  so   large, 
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that  you  may  form  female  acquaintance 
independent  of  girls.  My  old  friend, 
Mrs.  Gordon,  is  still  much  in  the  world ; 
and  her  nieces,  I  am  told,  are  women  of 
excellent  character,  in  whose  houses  very 
pleasant  society  is  ever  to  be  found. 

"  I  am  not  so  afraid,  however,  of  the 
girls  themselves  as  of  their  mothers. 
Girls  do  not,  or  cannot,  make  such 
impudent  attacks,  whatever  they  may 
wish.  The  consequence  is,  that  mother- 
less daughters,  however  pretty,  are  not 
nearly  so  easy  to  dispose  of  in  marriage, 
as  the  less  well-looking,  brought  forward 
by  the  arts  of  their  female  parent.  I 
can  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the  agitation 
your  person  will  create,  when  first  you 
appear  in  public  ;  but,  how  the  sensation 
will  increase  when  the  certainty  is  an- 
nounced of  your  being  the  possessor  of 
15,000/.  a-year  !  Still,  your  good  sense, 
I  am  sure,  will  guide  you. 
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"  How  happy  does  such  security  make 
me  ! — Poor  Lady  Jane  Seymour  !  She 
who  loves  her  son  with  equal  warmth ! 
Alas  !  how  will  all  such  affection  end  ? 
In  misery,  shame,  and  disappointment. 
It  is  inevitable  —  Montagu  must  be 
lost !" 

"  To-morrow  I  depart  for  the  abode 
which  your  dear  father's  kindness  pro- 
vided for  me  as  my  home :  but,  in  omit- 
ting this  house,  I  anticipate,  though 
under  a  different  form,  many  a  smiling 
hour  beneath  its  roof  when  I  again  re- 
visit it.  I  hope  to  see  you,  my  dear 
child,  the  happy  husband  of  some  fair 
fortunate  being,  with  many  smiling 
pledges  for  a  grandmother  to  exhaust 
all  her  doating  fondness  upon.  And 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  happy 
end,  attribute,  I  beg,  the  length,  dulness, 
and  all  the  imperfections  of  this  letter, 
which  has  no  merit  but  as  the  produc- 
er 5 
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tion  of  one,  who  will  yield  to  none  in 
one  respect— that  of  affection  for  her 
child.  It  is  that  love  which  has  drawn 
from  me  the  counsels  this  letter  con- 
tains ;  and  it  is  that  love  which,  I  am 
sure,  will  enforce  such  counsels  on  your 
mind,  so  that  you  may  reap  fruit  there- 
from." 

*  In  this  hope,  I  bid  you,  my  dear 
Son,  farewell ! 

Your  affectionate  Mother, 
M.  O." 

My  mind  occupied  with  the  above 
letter,  I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  toilette, 
the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, when  the  very  Montagu  Seymour 
therein  mentioned  entered.  He  was 
enchanted  to  see  me ;  pressed  my  hand 
in  both  of  his  ;  said  that  he  had  not 
been   in    bed   until  five,  but  had  risen 
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early  in  order  to  gain  a  comfortable 
tete-a-tete  before  I  went  out. — "  So, 
hurry  on  your  dressing  gown,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  my  good  fellow,  and  let  us 
send  for  all  the  best  the  hotel  pro- 
duces :  though  that,  to  be  sure,  need  not 
be  asked  for  when  the  possessor  of 
15,000/.  a-year  commands.  In  such  a 
case,  every  luxury  of  the  season  of  course 
springs  to  the  table  spontaneously.  I 
shall  expect  nothing  less  than  a  bottle 
of  Champagne." 

Seymour's  style  was  so  well  known  to 
me,  that  not  a  word  he  uttered  need 
have  surprised  me;  but  my  mother's 
letter  had  insinuated  suspicion  into  my 
veins,  under  the  guise  of  wisdom  ;  and 
instead  of  the  laugh  with  which  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  acknowledge  my 
friend's  effusions,  I  faintly  smiled,  and 
that  smile   was  only  meant  to   conceal, 
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what  I  blush  to  own,  the  thought  that 
Seymour's  necessities,  more  than  friend- 
ship, had  caused  him  to  share  my  morn- 
ing meal ;  and  his  very  disordered  dress, 
and  evidently  hurried  toilette,  gave 
strength  to  the  odious  idea.  However, 
I  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand, 
ordered  breakfast,  and  to  it  we  both  sat 
down. 

Whatever  idea  I  may  have  entertain- 
ed of  Seymour's  animal  necessities  was 
not  farther  confirmed.  Whilst  I  did 
full  justice  to  a  very  substantial  repast, 
Seymour  played  with  his  tea-spoon,  and 
crumbled  the  dry  toast  about  the  carpet, 
to  attract  my  dog,  without  deigning 
to  carry  a  mouthful  to  his  own  lips. 
However,  though  neglecting  the  coffee, 
chocolate,  eggs,  muffins,  &c.  &c.  he  found 
plenty  of  employment  for  his  mouth, 
and  rattled  on,  much  to  my  amusement. 

"  You  are  up  at  White's,  Osborne." 
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I  started. 

"  And  most  assuredly  you  will  come 
in ;  for  you  are  rich,  and  not  known 
sufficiently  to  have  made  enemies  as  well 
as  friends.  I  suppose  your  politics  will 
make  you  have  an  eye  to  Brookes's,  as 
well.  I  have  no  interest  there,  but  Buck- 
ley has.  You  know  he  is  become  quite 
a  radical ;  he  dines  with  *  *  *  *  three 
times  a-week,  and,   what  is  more,  had 

A to  dine  with  him.     I  wish  I  had 

been  of  the  party,  for  I  like,  of  all  things, 
any  thing  out  of  the  common  way.  But 
he  asked  Cotton  instead,  and  Cotton's 
uncle  would  not  let  him  accept ;  so  then 
he  picked  up  Aubrey  in  the  street,  and 
Aubrey    talked    so    much,    that    poor 

A had  no   opportunity  of  getting 

in  a  word;  so  no  earthly  good  arose 
from  having  him  there." 

"  Why,  what  good  did  they  expect  ?" 
I  inquired. 
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"  What  good  !"  screamed  Seymour  ; 
"  why,  what  better  good  than  good  fun  ? 
— But  are  not  you  charmed  with  your 
good  fortune  at  White's,  in  perspec- 
tive ?" 

"  Oh,  enchanted  !" 

"  I  '11  be  hanged  if  you  are. — Now,  if 
you  have  a  notion  of  any   other   club, 

such  as  the  T 's,  or  A 's,  I  swear 

I  must  call  you  out,  or,  what  will  be 
twenty  times  more  boring,  cut  you.  I 
intend  to  make  myself  a  person  of  great 
importance,  through  your  means.  Your 
cabriolet  must  be  just  like  mine ;  we 
will  have  the  same  coloured  coat,  neck- 
cloth ; — in  short,  we  will  be  the  subject 
of  remark,  for  twenty-four  hours  !  But 
the  best  thing  will  be,  introducing  you 
to  the  Mammas.  I  anticipate  the  most 
glorious  amusement  therefrom." 

«  Why  particularly  from  me  ?"  I  de- 
manded.    "  You  might  assuredly  carve 
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pleasure   for   yourself    from  your   own 
store  ;  you  are  quite  as  good  a  catch." 

"Oh,  I  am  no  catch  at  all ;  I  — I — I  do 
one  or  two  things  which  have  ruined  my 
pretensions  in  that  way,  and  which  the 
Mammas  think  wrong ;  not  morally,  but 
worldlily,  (if  there  is  such  a  word,)  wrong. 
I  sometimes  touch  a  card,  and  sometimes 
lose ;  my  bills  are  not  short,  or  paid 
with  mercantile  exactness ;  not  to  men- 
tion one  or  two  other  little  offences  ;  but, 
with  your  prudence  and  clear  estate,  you 
will  be  their  idol. — By  the  by,  Lucy  Dor- 
mer is  more  admired  than  any  thing  ever 
was.  We  are  all  wild  about  her.  She  is 
the  nicest  little  thing.  It  was  to  dance 
with  her,  I  was  so  late  at  Lady  G  —  's 
last  night,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
putting  the  dear  little  soul  into  her  car- 
riage.— But,  confound  that  fellow,  Frank 
More !  Whilst  I  was  hunting  for  the  vile 
servant,  he  got  near  my  love,  and  actually 
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wheedled  her  pretty  arm  under  his  ;  so 
I  was  obliged  to  bundle  off  with  old 
mother  Cox,  who  was  the  child's  cha- 
peron.— But,"  pulling  out  the  minia- 
ture of  a  watch,  "  how  the  time  flies  ! — 
Adieu  !  my  dear  Os.  I  must  go  home  and 
make  my  toilette,  write  a  dozen  billets- 
doux,  and  then,  if  you  have  a  mind,  I 
will  drive  you  half  over  town  in  my 
cab." 

I  thanked  him,  and  we  parted. 

Into  Seymour's  cab  accordingly,  in 
due  time,  I  penetrated,  and  was  seated 
next  to  the  most  exquisitely  dressed  per- 
son of  the  day.  We  went  to  Tattersal's, 
and  into  the  Park,  and  into  all  the  prin- 
cipal streets  ;  and  Seymour  laughed,  and 
nodded,  and  talked,  and  kissed  his  hand, 
and  urged  on  his  horse,  till  dressing- 
time,  when  we  parted.  He  had  an  en- 
gagement at House  ;  so  I  devoured 

my  solitary  meal,  the  first  and  last  that, 
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thanks  to  my  friends,  I  ever  had  to 
partake  of. 

I  spent  the  evening  in  reading  over 
my  mother's  letter ;  and  resolved  to  be 
wise  in  time,  and  avoid  Seymour.  The 
matter  was  difficult,  he  being  my  friend 
and  relation ;  still,  I  was  determined  it 
should  be  done.  I  therefore  announced 
my  intention  of  not  becoming  a  member 
of  White's,  and  had  my  name  put  up  at 
one  of  the  clubs  obnoxious  in  the  eyes 
of  Seymour.  Still,  though  deprived  of 
his  patronage,  I  found  myself  any  thing 
but  solitary.  Amongst  others,  whom  I 
formed  an  intimacy  with,  was  Aubrey. 

Aubrey  was  several  years  older  than 
myself ;  he  was  a  man  decidedly  of  the 
world:  clever,  not  un gentlemanlike  or 
disagreeable  ;  but  he  was  not  amiable. 
He  could  talk,  but  his  actions  often  be- 
lied his  words ;  still,  he  was  a  personage 
of  importance  in  society,  though  why, 
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no  one  could  exactly  say.  He  was  not 
handsome  or  rich ;  and  his  family, 
though  good,  were  nothing  in  society. 
He  therefore  stood  on  his  own  merits ; 
and  those  merits  were  at  first  sight  so 
little  prominent,  that  it  was  matter  of 
deep  research  to  find  them  at  all ;  and 
still  greater  matter  of  surprise,  when  they 
were  ascertained,  to  discover  why,  such 
as  they  were,  they  carried  him  into  the 
first  societies ;  into  houses  where  only 
the  elite  of  the  land  entered ;  into  se- 
crets which  no  other  human  being  had 
ever  penetrated ;  into  offices  which  im- 
proved his  income;  and  into  connex- 
ions which  fixed  him  firmly  where 
alone  accident  seemed  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  placing  him. 

Such  was  Aubrey ;  and  somehow  he 
became  my  friend.  Though  a  member,  he 
applauded  my  not  belonging  to  White's. 
His  aid  brought  me  in   for    Brookes's, 
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which,  however,  I  found  dull,  and  did 
not  frequent.  Aubrey  frequently  rung 
in  my  ears  his  fears  that  I  should  be 
ruined  by  my  servants  ;  and  obliged  me 
to  part  with  a  lad  I  had  brought  from 
the  country,  and  take  a  groom  of  his 
own  in  his  place,  who,  I  in  the 
course  of  time  discovered,  cheated  me 
outrageously,  to  indemnify  himself,  I 
believe,  for  having  served  Aubrey  for 
four  years  without  wages,  but  upon  the 
promise  of  his  master's  doing  something 
good  for  him.  That  good  he  paid  me 
the  compliment  of  contriving  that  I 
should  effect. 

The  pleasure  I  had  in  Aubrey's  so- 
ciety was  so  doubtful,  that  why  I  was 
so  much  with  him  I  could  not  well 
comprehend.  Our  tastes  agreed  on  very 
few  points ;  and  his  manners,  though 
of  the  world,  yet  had  an  easy  familiarity 
about  them,  which,  even  with  men,  was 
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grating  to  the  feelings  of  one  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  style  of  manners 
which  I  had  witnessed  in  my  father's 
drawing-room.  I  could  almost  have 
pronounced  them  vulgar,  but  vulgar 
they  were  not ;  and  with  men  of  at  all 
mediocre  manners,  he  moved  a  perfect 
prince ;  though  still  his  familiar,  i?isou- 
ciant,  decided  air  never  abandoned  him. 
He  lived  with  me  constantly,  and  alwrays 
hinted  the  numerous  engagements  he 
resigned  for  the  pleasure  of  my  com- 
pany. 

He  had  a  way  of  rendering  himself 
interesting  to  a  man  of  wealth,  by  al- 
ways talking  of  the  horrors  of  poverty. 
Whatever  he  did,  sprung  from  this  in- 
surmountable evil :  it  was  from  this  mis- 
fortune he  could  not  marry  as  he  liked  ; 
so  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  mistress  :  it 
was  the   same  misfortune  which   made 
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him  play,  to  pick  up  a  few  pounds  of 
the  wealthy  :  it  was  the  same  barrier 
which  confined  him  to  the  smoky  at- 
mosphere of  London  ;  but  how  could  a 
beggar  travel?  It  was  want  of  means 
obliged  him  to  be  obliged  to  his  friends 
for  a  dinner,  and  to  their  carriages  for 
conveying  him  to  and  from  them.  And 
he  pronounced  all  these  lamentations  in 
the  same  breath  with  which  he  found 
fault  with  the  Champagne  he  was  car- 
rying to  his  lips  ;  gave  hints  that  the 
dinner  he  was  devouring  with  the  ap- 
petite of  one  famished,  was  hardly  fit 
for  a  gentleman's  table ;  complained 
of  the  roughness  of  all  carriages,  unless 
particularly  hung  ;  of  the  ill-manner  the 
horses  which  drew  him  drew  together ; 
of  the  ill  cut  of  the  coachman's  coat ;  of 
the  absurd  play  of  the  man  from  whose 
pocket  he  filled  his  own  ;  and  lamented 
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the  unenviable  lot  of  all  his  married 
friends  !  Such  was  Aubrey,  and,  such  as 
he  was,  we  were  always  together. 

I  was  indebted  to  him  for  many  agree- 
able acquaintance,  particularly  among 
women ;  but  he  always  cautioned  me 
against  their  arts. 

"  There  is  only  one  class  of  females," 
he  would  pronounce,  "  in  whom  the 
game  is  not  to  be  artificial,  excepting  in 
looks ;  therefore,  in  good  society,  actual 
beauty  or  ugliness  may  be  more  easily 
ascertained ;  but  the  mind  is  only  ex- 
posed to  view  with  those  in  whom  in- 
tellectual acquirements  have  nothing  to 
do  in  their  connexions  with  men.  Their 
good  and  bad  feelings  are  equally  ex- 
posed to  view :  the  last,  I  fear,  are  too 
often  the  painful  sight  such  knowledge 
discovers ;  but  if  the  first,  and  such  in- 
stances are  not  uncommon,  how  power- 
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ful  is  the  attraction,  as  being  genuine 
and  unsolicited." 

The  females  I  frequented  were  not 
at  all,  however,  such.  I  danced,  talked, 
laughed,  rode,  walked  with  at  least 
twenty  girls,  fair,  dark,  gay,  sentimen- 
tal, short,  tall,  fat,  thin.  I  had  no  de- 
cided flirt  (that  was  my  system),  and  so 
I  divided  my  favours  in  pretty  equal 
shares  amongst  such  as  I  have  described 
— twenty  laughing,  dancing  girls.  1 
continued  this  more  pleasant  than  ex- 
citing state  of  things  for  some  time. 

At  length  a  renewed  acquaintance 
made  me  discover  that  a  more  enliven- 
ing intercourse  was  possible.  Lucy 
Dormer  I  had  known  from  a  child, 
though  for  the  last  four  years  we  had 
not  met.  The  death  of  her  mother 
removed  her  to  a  distance,  and  fixed  her 
in  the  house  of  her  uncle,   Lord  New- 
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port.  Lady  Newport  was  herself  young 
and  handsome,  and  her  house  the  most 
attractive  of  the  day.  This  house  was 
not  one,  however,  in  which  Aubrey  was 
intimate.  He  endeavoured  to  explain  his 
exclusion  as  resting  entirely  with  him- 
self. Lady  Newport  was  impertinent, 
and  he  cut  her !  However,  she  seemed 
quite  capable  of  existing  without  him  ; 
and,  through  Lucy's  introduction,  I 
found  my  way  into  Lady  Newport's 
society,  without  Aubrey's  assistance. 

I  think  you  must  remember  Lucy. 
She  was  certainly  the  loveliest  creature 
I  ever  saw,  and  indeed  is  so  now.  Her 
slight  Hebe  figure,  her  lily  complexion, 
auburn  hair,  ivory  teeth,  and  laughing 
rosy  lips,  formed  to  my  taste  the  beau 
ideal  of  perfect  female  beauty.  With 
her  I  could  not  be  so  reserved,  or  rather 
guarded,  as  with  others,  we  were  such 
old   friends ;    so   we    renewed   our   ac- 
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quaintance  with  almost  childish  glee. 
She  seemed  my  sister,  and  would  turn 
to  me  as  the  person  most  her  friend  of 
any  that  surrounded  her;  for,  indeed, 
I  knew  her  far  better  than  any  other 
she  lived  with.  At  that  time,  I  did  not 
think  her  clever ;  but  she  appeared  ami- 
able, feeling,  and  not  otherwise  than 
sensible.  Talented  I  also  did  not  deem 
her  ;  yet  I  know  now,  though  she  made 
no  display,  that  she  was  far  more  accom- 
plished than  most  of  her  acquaintance  ; 
and  she  had  cleverness  to  cultivate  her 
mind  in  private ;  so  that  she  might  have 
puzzled  half  the  men  she  lived  with 
in  public,  had  such  triumph  been  her 
object.  But,  however,  to  me  she  only 
appeared,  first,  most  beautiful,  and,  se- 
condly, most  agreeable.  I  tried  to  adopt 
rules  in  my  conduct  to  her,  but  I  couJd 
not  succeed.  If  she  wanted  an  arm, 
my   own    flew   forth  spontaneously    to 

VOL.  II.  p 
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support  her.  If  she  looked  grave,  I  was 
across  the  room  in  an  instant  to  enliven 
her ;  nor  did  I  reflect  how  far  wise 
was  such  conduct.  When  Lady  New- 
port's carriage  appeared,  I  checked  my 
horse  to  catch  Lucy's  smiling  eye. — In 
short,  I  loved :  but  I  had  to  thank 
Aubrey  for  the  discovery. 

"  You  will  really  be  doing  a  public 
benefit,  by  marrying  poor  Lucy  Dor- 
mer,'' he  exclaimed  one  day. 

"  Marry  !" 

"  Certainly,  marry  ;  for  her  little  feet 
and  small  head  got  so  into  the  wits  of 
the  University  boys  last  year,  and  who 
will  soon  be  congregating  again  in  this 
town,  that  half  the  mothers  in  the  land 
are  in  greater  horror  of  poor  innocent 
Lucy,  than  of  wrinkles  and  old  age.  A 
penniless  little  thing  is  not  what  they 
want.  But  however,  seriously,  I  am 
delighted  at  your  intentions ;  she  is  so 
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poor,  poor  soul !  that  any  one  would  be 
reckoned  a  good  marriage  for  her.  And 
with  your  fortune,  to  bestow  yourself 
upon  her,  is  just  what  I  like;  it  is  liberal; 
a  quality  getting  so  much  out  of  date. 
Lady  Newport,  of  course  Lady  New- 
port, has  had  no  hand  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  Lady  Newport  !"  I  exclaimed. — 
"  What  are  you  talking  of,  Aubrey  ?  I 
I  am  not  intending  to  marry  Lucy ;  at 
least,  I  think  not ;  I  have  no  idea,  at  all, 
of  her,  or  any  one,  as  a  wife — I  am  almost 
certain  ;— and  as  to  Lady  Newport,  you 
must  be  aware  that  she  has  too  many 
concerns  of  her  own  to  attend  to,  to 
think  of  those  of  others.  It  is  her  in- 
difference to  Lucy,  and  the  isolated  situ- 
ation she  holds,  which  makes  any  one, 
more  particularly  her  early  friend,  de- 
sirous to  pay  her  every  attention ;  the 
nature  of  which  attentions,  I  presume, 
you  have  mistaken  as  concerns  myself." 
p  2 
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"  Very  possibly ;  you  must  know- 
best  ;  indeed  I  know  nothing — I  am  not 
in  the  least  curious.  But  as  to  Lady 
Newport,  there  I  must  set  you  right; 
she  is  not  as  careless  as  you  imagine ; 
she  does  not  wish  Lucy  should  disturb 
her  flirtations,  whether  political,  scien- 
tifical,  or  sentimental ;  and  therefore  she 
is  the  more  ready  to  encourage  any  one 
who  will  pay  her  attention :  #nd  the 
way  she  abandons  her,  is  to  secure  your 
compassion." 

"  Compassion  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  mean  yours  particularly, 
but  any  one  not  absolutely  a  beggar.  I 
could  swear,  with  all  her  affected  indif- 
ference, that  Lady  Newport  has  ascertain- 
ed the  extent  of  your  income,  the  size  of 
your  country-house,  your  establishment, 
and  pursuits." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  I  said  sharply. 
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<:  No  more,  Aubrey,  I  beg ;  you  must  be 
mistaken." 

"  Very  likely,"  was  Aubrey's  cool 
answer.—"  What  is  the  hour  ? — four. 
— God  bless  me  !  I  was  to  have  been  at 
— +2  'naming  the  first  Duke  in  the 
land)  at  half-past  three.  Adieu,  au  re- 
voir,  at  Malton's  ;  his  cook  vaut  bien  ses 
gages ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  half  the  approved  artists  who  pretend 
to  feed  us." 

Aubrey  departed,  and  I  was  left  to 
meditate.  *  My  mother's  letter  came  into 
my  mind.  "  I  am  fairly  caught,"  I 
groaned  piteously  ;  N  Aubrey  is  right : 
it  is  too  true,  but  I  will  escape  though 
I  die." 

Aubrey's  remarks  preyed  upon  my 
mind ;  and  I  took  a  bold  resolution  ac- 
cordingly, for  a  wise  man; — I  resolved 
to  quit  London  for  Newmarket !     It  was 
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the  July  meeting :  Seymour  was  going 
there,  I  knew  ;  and  I  wrote,  proposing  to 
carry  him.  Though  not  near  so  much 
with  Seymour,  as  our  former  intimacy 
demanded,  yet  still  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
intercourse  with  him.  He  readily  con- 
sented, therefore,  to  my  offer ;  and  con- 
gratulated me  on  the  proof  of  good  taste 
this  visit  gave  evidence  of." 

"  It  is  mere  curiosity,"  I  replied ; 
"  taste  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  So  we  all  say  at  first,"  said  Seymour, 
laughing. 

I  sighed !  my  mother's  caution  entered 
my  mind ;  but  then,  again,  a  dinner 
engagement  with  Lord  Newport  made 
me  firm  to  the  purpose  which  would 
enable  me  to  elude  it,  and  which,  for 
a  moment,  I  hesitated  to  accomplish. 
Into  my  travelling  chaise,  built  after 
the  most  approved  model,  by  a  builder 
not  patronized  by  the  King,  or  any  of 
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the  Royal  family,  but  by  the  Honour- 
able William  Aubrey,  did  Seymour 
and  myself  accordingly  place  ourselves, 
one  fine  morning  in  July,  and  were 
from  that  moment  rather  flying  than 
moving  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust  along 
that  road  which  leadeth  to  the  frozen 
plains  in  reality,  though  feverish  plains 
they  become,  of  Newmarket. 

Very  happily — for  my  nerves  were 
not  in  the  very  best  form,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  place  we  were  about 
to  visit, — Seymours  were  equally,  for 
him,  unstrung.  I  did  not  know  the 
cause ;  but  there  were  moments  in  the 
journey,  where  he  was  evidently  thought- 
ful ;  and  he  expressed  himself  with  less 
reckless  gaiety  than  I  had  ever  known 
before.  Still,  he  was  quite  talkative 
enough,  and  occasionally  allowed  me  to 
talk;  to  do  which,  I  had  known  the 
time  when,  for  his  companion,   it  was 
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somewhat  difficult.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  Aubrey. 

"  It  was   not  by  his  advice  you  cut 

White's,  and  went   off  to  the  T 's. 

That  was  an  atrocious  proceeding ; — but 
every  one  to  his  taste.  I  hope  the  mon- 
keys who  have  seen  the  world  are  agree- 
able company." 

"  I  very  seldom  frequent  any  club. 
One  is  just  as  good  as  another  to  read 
the  papers  in." 

"  There  you  are  decidedly  wrong," 
observed  Seymour  gravely.  "  Even  in 
the  particular  of  a  newspaper,  it  is  better 
to  receive  one  of  those  precious  docu- 
ments from  the  smooth  hand  or  smooth 
glove  of  a  well-washed  and  perfumed 
dandy,  than  from  the  hard,  ungloved, 
unperfumed,  unwashed  paw  of  one 
whose  last  knowledge  of  soap  and  water 
was  not  before  the  Flood,  for  that  ablu- 
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tion  might  hold  good  for  many  years, 
but  before  he  groped  in  mummy  dust, 
or  amongst  the  ruins  of  Palmyra. — So, 
you  see,  I  will  not  allow  your  news- 
papers to  be  the  same  at  the  T 's,  as 

at  White's." 

I  laughed.  "  Well,  I  am  very  willing 
to  allow  you  to  be  right;  for,  to  own 
the  truth,  I  never  read  them  any  where 
but  at  home." 

Observing  Seymour  taking  out  a 
small  book,  and  hastily  pencil  a  remark 
therein,  and  then  deposit  the  volume 
with  care  in  his  secret  coat-pocket,  I 
inquired  if  he  found  any  thing  in  our 
journey  sufficiently  interesting  to  note 
in  his  journal.  To  say  Seymour  smiled, 
would  be  a  very  faint  description  of 
his  mirth  at  my  interrogation.  Even 
laughter  would  hardly  describe  the  glee 
he  indulged  at  my  expense.  He  threw 
p  5 
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me  the  little  work ;  it  proved  the  first 
I  had  ever  seen,  though  I  certainly  had 
heard  of  such  things — a  betting-book  ! 

I  now  joined  in  Seymour's  smiles. 
He  proceeded  to  elucidate  the  mysteries 
of  the  book:  and  he  showed  me,  or 
attempted  to  show  me,  that,  by  the  re- 
finement of  the  art  he  was  master  of, 
he  should,  by  standing  immense  sums  on 
one  horse,  and  equally  large  on  another, 
and  thousands  on  the  mare,  and  hun- 
dreds on  the  horse,  and  fifties  on  the 
old  one,  and  ten  on  the  filly,  certainly 
realize  twenty -five  pounds  ! 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  laugh  ;  and  I 
accordingly  freely  indulged  my  mirth. 
The  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing  struck 
Seymour's  lively  mind  at  the  same 
moment,  and  a  duet  of  laughter  ensued 
for  some  time. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  I  at  length  ex- 
claimed, "  when  next  you  want  twenty 
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pounds,  do  come  to  me,  and  do  not  dis- 
tract your  brain  by  these  abstruse  calcu- 
lations, which,  in  a  case  of  the  national 
debt,  of  a  national  bankruptcy,  may  be 
very  well  bestowed  ;  but,  as  it  is,  will 
really  turn  your  hair  grey  before  its 
time,  and  tear  your  mind  to  pieces  for 
nothing !" 

We  reached  Newmarket  ;— all  was 
bustle  and  business.  I  did  not  dislike 
the  air,  or  the  life ;  and  I  liked  to  see  the 
horses  ;  but  I  would  not  bet  a  shilling, 
though  Vincent  offered  me  a  good  thing, 
and  Seymour  told  me  I  was  mad  to 
refuse.  However,  I  thought  of  the 
proverb,  "  7/  rfy  a  le  premier  pas  qui 
contej  and  would  not  be  drawn  in. 
Vincent  had  his  revenge  by  carrying  off 
my  travelling  companion,  leaving  me  to 
return  to  London  in  solitary  grandeur. 
And  not  only  that ;  —though  they  start- 
ed an  hour  after  me,  they  contrived  to 
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beat  the  Honourable  William  Aubrey's 
coachmaker's  travelling  chaise  into  Lon- 
don hollow,  and  gave  the  first  commu- 
nication in  St.  James's  Street  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  morning. 

My  Newmarket  trip  did  not  add  to 
my  popularity  ;  and  a  doubt  arose  in  my 
mind,  whether  it  was  not  sustaining  my 
character  of  wisdom  on  too  lofty  a  pin- 
nacle, when  it  cost  me  the  good-will  of 
a  few  men  who  were  more  their  own 
enemies  than  any  one's  else ;  and  with 
whom,  had  I  ventured  a  couple  of  hun- 
dreds, I  should  have  well  repaid  all  their 
good-natured  hospitality ;  without  which, 
to  me,  as  a  stranger,  the  plains  of  New- 
market would  have  been  awful  indeed. 
And  which  kindness,  though  Aubrey 
pronounced  it  to  be  selfish,  on  the  part 
of  the  bestowers,  I  had  too  much  per- 
sonal love  so  to  consider  it. 

I  was  engaged  to  go  in  September  to 
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Lord  Newport's,  and,  spite  of  the  fears 
I  entertained  in  that  quarter,  to  go  there 
I  determined.  Aubrey  was  against  it. 
It  was  the  dullest  house  in  the  world. 
Newport  was  so  silent,  Lady  Newport 
so  talkative ;  and  the  shooting  so  bad, 
and  the  society  so  boring,  and  the  cook  so 
indifferent,  and  the  whole  thing  so  great 
a  failure. — Still  I  said  I  would  go. 

"  Mind  what  I  say,"  were  Aubrey's 
parting  words.  I  did  so,  and  was  quite 
of  a  different  opinion. 

In  mixed  London  society,  Lord  New- 
port was  little  attractive  beyond  an  air 
of  rank  and  a  countenance  which  com- 
manded admiration  :  he  said  little  and 
did  less.  In  the  country,  he  was  a  per- 
fectly different  character ;  surrounded 
by  his  lovely  children  ;  in  the  society  of 
his  beautiful  wife  ;  with  his  friends,  and 
country  pursuits ;  his  spirits  revived, 
and  he  appeared  to  an  advantage  which 
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no  one  who  only  saw  him  listlessly  pick- 
ing his  teeth  in  an  Opera-box,  or  dosing 
over  his  turtle-soup  between  two  super- 
annuated Duchesses,  could  ever  have 
dreamt  of  as  possible,  even  under  the 
most  advantageous  circumstances. 

Whilst  Lady  Newport,  in  London, 
was  the  finest  lady  that  ever  carried  the 
name ;  in  the  country  she  could  look 
after  her  parish,  her  children,  her  neigh- 
bours, her  garden,  and  her  guests ;  and 
retain  nothing  of  la  belle  dame,  but  what 
was  necessary  to  shed  ease  without  free- 
dom, spirit  without  noise,  and  wit  with- 
out pedantry,  over  the  circle  in  which 
she  reigned  the  queen,  and  to  drive  from 
thence  wearisome  or  oft-repeated  dis- 
course, localities,  newspaper  gossip,  and 
all  such  unmeaning  conversation. 

The  society  was  not  large,  but  agree- 
able ;  and  I  found  myself  more  happily 
situated  there  than  I  had  been  ever  be- 
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fore  in  my  life :  and  this  was  certainly 
to  a  degree  independent  of  Lucy ;  for, 
though,  when  she  was  present,  an  addi- 
tional ray  of  light  seemed  to  illumine 
all  around,  yet  she  was  not  at  all  obtru- 
sive by  way  of  being  an  assistant  in  do- 
ing the  honours  of  the  house,  nor  was 
she  called  upon  to  make  a  display  for 
the  amusement  of  those  therein.  The 
ease  which  reigned  around,  she  partook 
of ;  and  though  far  from  estranging  her- 
self from  society,  yet  there  were  times 
when  she  would  vanish  to  follow  her 
own  pursuits,  without  choosing  to  con- 
sider herself  as  a  party  concerned  in 
what  might  be  the  general  object  of  the 
rest  of  the  company.  One  of  that  party 
(myself)  would  often,  in  thought,  pur- 
sue her  to  the  limpid  stream,  by  which 
I  imagined  her  seated,  with  a  book  or 
pencil ;  or  into  her  own  little  boudoir, 
following  her  independent  pursuits. 
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It  generally  proved  that  she  had  ac- 
companied the  children  at  such  times  in 
their  walk ;  and  some  good-humoured 
raillery  upon  the  subject  of  her  passion 
for  talking  Italian  with  the  governess 
always  ensued,  from  her  uncle. 

Whenever  Lucy  was  present,  how- 
ever, she  was  only  second  to  Lady 
Newport ;  and,  to  pay  her  even  the  most 
common  attentions,  I  had  to  contend 
with  half-a-dozen  others,  at  least.  One 
or  two  of  these  competitors  were  de- 
cidedly good  matches,  and  gave  symp- 
toms occasionally  that  they  had  more 
serious  designs  than  to  sit  by  her  at  din- 
ner, or  to  obtain  her  smile  by  drinking 
wine  with  her.  But  Lady  Newport  did 
not  seem  to  regard  them  ;  and  Lucy,  still 
less  ;  and  I  could  not  help  observing,  or 
thinking  I  observed,  that  I  was  more 
distinguished  than  any  other,  both  by 
Lady  Newport  and  Lucy.     That  I  dis- 
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tinguished  Lucy,  is  certain  ;  for  it  reach- 
ed Aubrey's  ears,  who  wrote  to  me  in 
these  words  : — 

"  I  am  now  quite  certain  you  like 
Lucy ;  for  I  understand  you  forgot  to 
eat,  in  gazing  at  her ;  and  I  have  read 
lately  the  eye  is  never  to  be  mistaken. 
A  person  may  discipline  the  muscles  of 
the  face  and  voice ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  eye  beyond  the  will,  and 
thus  frequently  it  gives  the  lie  direct ; 
so  I  will  believe  what  I  hear  of  your 
glances,  and  not  what  you  write  of  your 
feelings." 

On  receiving  this  letter,  I  determined 
not  to  look  so  much  at  Lucy  in  future. 
But  the  more  I  observed  of  her  mind, 
the  more  I  became  enamoured  of  her 
person  :  if  love  was  not,  according  to 
the  old  song,  to  be  "  fed  by  gazing,"  it 
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could  still  be  nurtured  by  the  ears.  The 
more  I  heard  Lucy  speak,  the  more  I 
admired  her ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
observe  that  I  was  liked  in  return. 
Why  should  I  not  propose  to  her? 
This  was  a  question  I  retired  to  rest  one 
night  to  ruminate  upon.  The  next 
morning,  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  a  letter  from  my  mother. 

"  Poor  Lucy !  dear  child  that  she 
was — how  I  mourn  over  the  hands  she 
is  now  placed  in.  What  a  school  for 
dissipation,  worldly-mindedness,  vanity 
and  folly  !  Well,  well !  the  favour  you 
describe  her  enjoying  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt  was  more  painful  for  me  to 
hear  of,  than  that  neglect,  I  had  been 
told,  she  experienced  at  their  hands. 
Their  love  can  only  arise  from  gratified 
vanity  in  the  admiration  she  enjoys  and 
the  attraction  she  produces ;  whilst  their 
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neglect  might  have  opened  her  eyes  to 
the  vanity  fair  in  which  she  exists.  Be- 
fore it  is  too  late,  I  should  like  to  see  her 
snatched  from  the  brink  of  that  preci- 
pice on  which  she  stands,  by  marriage 
with  some  sensible  man  : — But  not  with 
you,  my  son.  You  are  too  young  your- 
self in  the  ways  of  the  world  to  embark 
with  one  who,  though  junior  to  your- 
self, is  far  more  conversant  in  its  intri- 
cate and  mysterious  paths.  Thanks  to 
Lady  Newport  for  such  knowledge,  whe- 
ther that  of  precept  or  example." 

The  morning  I  received  this  letter,  I 
left  Lord  Newport's. 

My  journey  to  London  was  any  thing 
but  lively  ;  and  the  deserted  October  air 
of  the  streets,  when  I  reached  the  Me- 
tropolis, did  not  promise  to  remove  my 
sadness.  As  I  drove  down  Bond-street, 
a  solitary  figure  appeared  on  the  other- 
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wise  vacant  trottoir.  He  approached 
slowly.  It  was  Seymour.  In  a  moment 
I  had  stopped  the  carriage,  opened  the 
door,  and  sprung  forward  to  meet  him. 
My  manner  was  particularly  cordial,  and, 
for  once,  it  seemed  as  if  Seymour's  was 
not  inclined  to  respond.  However,  we 
shook  hands :  I  linked  my  arm  within 
his,  after  directing  my  equipage  to  go 
on  without  me. 

"  You  are  come  from  Worsley  Park,  I 
suppose  ?"  said  Seymour  as  we  moved  on. 

"  Yes  ;  I  left  it  this  morning." 

"  And  are  now  on  your  road  into 
Derbyshire  to  see  your  mother  ?— Or  is 
it  your  lawyer  in  town  you  are  hurrying 
up  to  consult  with  ?" 

"  I  have  no  object  in  town  or  country ; 
my  plans  are  perfectly  unsettled. — Is 
any  one  in  town  ?" 

"  Aubrey,  Madame,  and  Mademoi- 
selle— not  one  creature  besides.  They 
haunt  me,  and  will  really  drive  me  down 
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to  Newmarket,  where  I  had  vowed  not 
to  go.  They  bivouac  in  the  Park,  or 
St.  James's-street,  I  verily  believe.  I 
have  tried  all  hours  to  avoid  them,  but 
in  vain.  You  should  however  know 
whether  Aubrey  has  really  a  roof-tree  to 
cover  his  head  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  a  menage  also  ;  and  rather 
a  good  one,  moreover." 

"  What !  have  you  tried  his  cook  ?" 

*  I  have  dined  with  him." 

"  When,  I   dare  say,  he   cooked  the 
dinner  himself." 

"  I  would  not  swear  he  had  not,  or 
perhaps  Madame." 

"  Angelica's  wit,  I  should  think,  would 
be  rarely  tried,  though  only  for  the  task 
of  dressing  a  cucumber. — I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  when  you  partook  of  Aubrey's 
hospitality,  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  feast  beyond  ornament,  to  compen- 
satefor  the  want  of  epergne,  or  or-molu 
graces." 
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"  So,  you  give  Angelica's  intellect  no 
credit  in  gracing  the  feast." 

"  Her  intellect !  Who  knows  or  cares 
whether  she  has  or  not  sense  ?  not  I, 
I  am  sure :  I  hardly  know  her  person 
by  sight,  much  less  her  mind.  But  I 
conceived  that  Aubrey's  mistress  must  be 
a  fool ;  the  being  such,  seemed  to  settle 
the  matter  to  my  mind ;  and,  as  I  am 
quite  satisfied  with  my  opinion,  let  us 
talk  on  any  other  subject. — What  have 
you  been  about  at  Worsley  ?  How  are 
the  Ansleys  ?  How  is  Lucy— Miss 
Dormer,  I  should  say  ?" 

"  They  are  all  well." 

"  And  who  are  there? — That  house 
is  delightful ;  one  of  the  few  country- 
houses  which  are  so.  —  Who  did  you 
have  whilst  you  were  there  ?" 

"  Oh  !  every  body  for  a  short  or  long 
time,  as  it  might  be." 
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"  You  were  there  some  time." 

"  Six  weeks." 

"  And— and — Lucy — how  does  she 
look  ?" 

"  Beautiful !" 

Seymour  sighed.  "  And  when — and 
when  am  I  to  congratulate  you  on  her 
becoming  Mrs. — Mrs.  Osborne  ?" 

The  last  word  seemed  pronounced 
with  effort. 

"  Never  !  What  are  you  dreaming  of  ?" 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  Seymour.  "  I 
shall  repeat  your  words. — What  are  you 
dreaming  of?" 

u  Of  being  wise,"  I  replied. 

"  Then,  your  wisdom  being  only  a 
dream,  it  is  one  which  you  may  be 
awakened  from;  and  if  your  sagacious 
reveries  lead  you  to  no  fitter  purpose,  the 
sooner  you  arouse  the  better,  and  prove 
your  waking  powers  by  uniting  yourself 
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to  the  most  charming  girl  in  the  world. 
She  cannot  have  looked  coldly  upon 
your 

"  I  positively  do  not  comprehend  you  ; 
you  seemed  to  have  formed  a  judgment, 
and  to  be  inclined  to  argue  thereon, 
without  any  grounds  for  debate,  or  even 
without  having  your  original  opinion 
furnished  by  myself  or  others." 

"  As  to  others,  there  I  beg  your  par- 
don. I  have  heard  from  a  thousand 
mouths,  that  you  are  deeply  in  love 
with  Miss  Dormer." 

"  I  never  could  have  imagined  that 
you  would  have  listened  to  the  gossip 
of  the  world.  But,  however,  supposing 
the  mouths  you  speak  of,  speak  truth, 
does  it  follow  that  I  am  either  an  ac- 
cepted or  discarded  suitor  for  her  hand 
in  marriage  ?   I  admire  Lucy,  I  confess." 

"  Do  you  love  her  ?"  demanded  Sey- 
mour vehemently. 
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"  What  satisfaction  could  it  give  you 
to  know  I  did  ?" 

"  The  satisfaction  which  the  prospect 
of  your  and  her  mutual  happiness  must 
give." 

"  You  are  very  kind ;  but  even  did 
I  love  Lucy,  she  wrould  never  be  my 
wife;  the  school  she  has  been  brought 
up  in  is  not  domestic  enough  for  my 
taste." 

"  Domestic  !  nonsense.  —  Are  not 
Lord  and  Lady  Newport  domestic 
enough  ?  does  she  not  nurse  all  her 
children  ?  and  when  they  went  abroad, 
did  not  they  carry  a  moving  nursery  in 
their  suite,  for  the  dissemination  of 
domestic  love  on  the  road  in  which  they 
moved,  and  for  the  edification  of  every 
Court  in  which  they  established  them- 
selves, from  Stockholm  to  Madrid  ?  and 
is  not  Lucy  herself,  with  the  temper  as 
well  as  the   form  of  an  angel,  created 
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both  to  adore  and  be  adored  in  private 
life  ?  Be  wise ;  and  if  she  looks  not 
coldly  upon  you,  do  not  despise  the 
offered  affections  of  one  who  is  as  ca- 
pable of  loving,  as  of  being  loved." 

"  Lucy   does   7iot  look   coldly   upon 
me." 

Seymour  was  silent  a  moment,  and 
regarding  me  attentively :  "  You  do 
not  mean  to  say  you  do  upon  her  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no ;  but  in  future,  I  shall 
avoid  her  society  ; — it  will  cost  me  dear, 
but  so  I  must  act." 

u  Well,  well,  well,  you  know  best. 
If  you  love,  however,  you  are  mad." 

"  I  am  only  wise"  I  answered. 

Seymour  muttered  something  which 
sounded  very  like  "  Curse  your  wisdom." 
By  that  time,  however,  we  had  reached 
the  door  of  my  hotel;— we  parted- 
Seymour  accepting  my  invitation  to 
return  to  dinner. 
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When  our  repast  was  concluded,  the 
conversation  again  fell  upon  Worsley. 
Seymour,  however,  spoke  no  more  of 
Lucy.  We  talked  of  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house— of  their  place, 
horses,  guests,  of  all  but  their  niece  ;  and 
the  conversation  seemed  about  to  branch 
into  another  channel,  without  her  being 
named.  This  was  not  my  wish ;  and 
though  I  had  rather  Seymour  had 
brought  forward  the  subject  himself,  yet 
I  was  desirous  to  open  to  him  the  true 
state  of  my  feelings,  lest  the  opportunity 
for  doing  so  should  escape. 

A  few  words  sufficed.  Lucy's  attrac- 
tions, and  my  own  and  my  mother's 
wisdom,  comprised  all  I  had  to  say. 

"  Would  it  produce  any  change  in 
your  ideas,  if  you  knew  Lucy  liked 
you  ?"  inquired  Seymour,  wnen  my 
communication  had  ceased. 

"  Not  in  the  least." 
q  2 
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"  You  are  a  most  enviable  stoic,"  said 
lie. — "  However,  I  must  tell  you  I  have 
seen  a  letter  from  Lady  Newport,  in 
which  your  evident  admiration  for  her 
niece  is  mentioned;  and  she  describes 
Lucy  as  on  the  verge  of  returning  such 
partiality  with  all  the  warmth  of  her 
affectionate  nature." 

I  started. — "  And  to  whom  was  the 
letter  addressed  ?" 

"  To  myself." 

"  You !  I  did  not  know  you  were 
intimate  enough  with  Lady  Newport, 
to  correspond  with  her." 

"  We  are  great  friends  :  I  had  the 
letter  from  her  only  this  morning,  conse- 
quently my  first  thought  at  meeting  you, 
was  that  you  were  under  the  impatience 
of  a  lover,  which  made  him  quit  the 
presence  of  his  mistress  to  expedite  the 
men  of  law,  without  whose  permission, 
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it  seems,  no  two  people  can  ever  be 
united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony." 

"  Did  Lady  Newport  seem  to  think 
my  attentions  very  decided  ?"  I  inquired 
with  more  interest  than  was  suitable  to 
the  wise  part  I  had  to  act. 

"  You  may  judge  for  yourself: — here 
is  Lady  Newport's  letter." 

A  female's  letter  is  seldom  unamusing  ; 
it  may  be  from  folly,  if  for  nothing  else. 
Lady  Newport,  however,  was  no  fool, 
and  she  wrote  with  ease  as  well  as  sense. 
After  some  account  of  a  battue  to  suit 
the  sex  of  her  correspondent,  she  gave 
a  hasty  touch  at  a  late  political  event, 
and  concluded  some  remarks  nearer 
home,  by  these  words  : 

"  Mr.  Osborne  is  decidedly  much  epris 
by  our  pretty  child  Lucy.  There  is  so 
much  more  of  genuine  feeling  in  his 
disposition,  and  his  character  is  so  much 
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less  tainted  by  the  common  faults  of 
men  of  his  years  and  station,  that  his 
admiration  cannot  be  placed  on  the  low 
level  one  must  class  the  homage  of 
half,  at  least,  of  the  fine  men  of  the  day. 
And  I  think  Lucy  is  flattered  accord- 
ingly by  his  attention, — perhaps  more 
than  flattered.  You  know  what  my 
wishes  are ;  and  though  I  do  not  dis- 
courage Mr.  Osborne,  and  should  feel  if 
ever  his  attentions  proceeded  the  length 
of  proposals,  that  I  must  sanction  them  ; 
yet,  I  must  say,  I  am  not  interested  in 
his  cause.  They  are  both  young  :  I  try 
as  much  as  possible  to  be  perfectly 
neuter ;  and  Newport  himself  has  never 
been  able  to  draw  an  opinion  from  me 
one  way  or  the  other." 

"  Lady  Newport,  it  seems,"  I  observed, 
after  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  above 
letter,  "  has  her  own  projects  for  the 
disposal  of  Miss  Dormer." 
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"  How  does  that  appear  ?"  demanded 
Seymour  quickly. 

I  read  the  words,  "  You  know  what 
my  wishes  are." 

Seymour  arose,  and,  approaching  the 
fire,  gazed  in  silence  on  the  flames.  I 
thought  he  looked  red ;  but  it  might  be 
the  light  in  which  he  stood,  which  gave 
him  an  unusually  flushed  look. 

"  Does  that  letter,"  he  at  length  said, 
"  make  any  alteration  in  your  inten- 
tions ?" 

"  None  whatever. — I  wish  Lucy 
happy,  but  the  less  we  see  of  each  other, 
I  am  sure,  the  better." 

Seymour  gazed  earnestly  at  me,  as  if 
he  would  trust  rather  to  my  countenance 
than  my  words.  Then  taking  hastily 
my  hand,  he  wished  me  good  night. 

"  What  makes  you  run  away  so 
soon  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  have  an  engagement." 
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"  We  shall  meet  to-morrow  ?" 

"  To-morrow  I  leave  town." 

"  Leave  town  !  for  Newmarket,  eh  ?" 

"  No ;  for  any  where  else,  to  get 
away  from  this  dull  abode,  where  I  am 
growing  splenetic  and  blue-deviled. 
Take  care,  Osborne,  it  has  not  the  same 
effect  upon  you." 

It  was  many  months  before  Seymour 
and  I  met  again, — months  which  had 
entirely  decided  the  colour  of  our  future 
lives. 

Though  London  was  dull,  my  solitary 
country-house  was  more  so ;  so  in  Lon- 
don I  remained.  Aubrey  and  I  soon 
met ;  and  with  him  and  his  chere  amie, 
for  want  of  other  society,  I  became 
soon  more  domesticated  than  ever. 

When  first  I  knew  Angelica,  I  was 
much  struck  by  her  beauty.  Aubrey 
was  fond  of  her,  and  she  submitted, 
more   apparently   from    gratitude    than 
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pleasure,  to  his  attentions.     She  gave  me 
to  understand  as  much  herself. 

"  Aubrey  is  very  kind  to  me,"  she 
would  constantly  repeat,  with  an  air  of 
self-devotion ;  and  letting  fall  her  dark 
eyes  to  the  earth,  as  if  to  conceal  that 
expression  they  lacked,  and  which  she 
upbraided  herself  should  not  be  there. 

Aubrey  was  at  this  time  very  low  in 
the  world  :  I  offered  to  assist  him  ;  lie 
refused  decidedly,  but  explained  that 
his  chief  distress  was  the  probability 
that  his  connexion  with  Angelica  must 
close. 

"  I  would  give  worlds  to  be  able  to 
marry  her,"  he  exclaimed  ;  *{  but  that 
is  out  of  the  question.  Our  present 
establishment  I  cannot  afford  to  sup- 
port any  longer.  As  my  wife,  matters 
would,  for  her,  be  only  worse  than  bet- 
ter, as  depriving  her  of  what,  poor  soul! 
her  bread  rests  upon— the  liberality  of 
Q  5 
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her  protector— perhaps  even  something 
more  permanent,  a  husband ! — No,  no  ;  I 
must  not  marry  her,  though  our  separa- 
tion will  cost  her  many  a  bitter  pang." 

Aubrey's  establishment  was  broken 
up  ;  and  in  an  elegant  house  in  Glouces- 
ter Place,  the  mistress  of  as  elegant  a 
carriage,  her  beauty  enhanced  by  every 
art  that  dress  could  give,  Angelica  was 
fully  indemnified  for  the  cruel  necessity, 
by  the  lavish  hand  and  devoted  atten- 
tion of  him  who  now  addresses  you. 
In  simple  language,  from  the  mistress  of 
Aubrey,  she  became  mine.  I  had  also 
the  benevolence  to  take  charge  of  Au- 
brey's child,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Aubrey  Osborne  Wright,  (the  last  being 
the  only  name  he  is  entitled  to)  is  now 
improving  his  mind  at  my  expense  at 
Winchester  school. 

But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  parti- 
culars.       My    mother's     sudden    death 
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made  the  society  of  Angelica  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  me  ;  I  could  not  bear 
to  be  away  from  her ;  still  I  had  the 
virtue  not  to  allow  her  ever  to  visit 
any  of  my  country  seats.  For  several 
months  in  the  year,  I  therefore  was 
obliged  to  be  parted  from  her  ;  a  de- 
plorable obligation,  which  I  had  hardly 
philosophy  to  endure. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  self-devoted 
exiles  that  I  fell  ill ;  and  in  a  large,  sick, 
solitary  chamber  received  a  letter  from 
Angelica :  it  was  full  of  tenderness  and 
sorrow  for  my  indisposition ;  but  the 
purport  of  the  letter  was  to  break 
gently  to  me  the  return  from  India  of 
an  old  and  still  constant  lover,  who  had 
no  other  desire  than  to  share  with  her,  as 
his  wife,  the  gains  he  had  accumulated 
in  the  East.  To  quit  me,  Angelica  said, 
would  be  heart-breaking  ;  but  her  duty 
to  her   child,  her  wish    for    an    honest 
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name,  and  a  legal  protector,  were  calls 
which  must  be  attended  to.  She  wrote, 
therefore,  to  announce  her  having  al- 
most accepted  "  the  Captain's"  offers.  In 
a  day  or  two  her  final  answer  was  to  be 
given. 

It  is  vain  to  argue  how  events  might 
have  been  where  the  result  is  apparent. 
I  am  the  husband  of  Angelica.  The 
above-mentioned  letter  is  the  primary 
cause  that  I  am  so  ;  but  how  far  aided 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
received,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain : 
my  belief  however  is,  that,  without 
such  circumstances,  the  result  would 
never  have  been  what  it  is.  I  was  ill 
and  alone  :  I  wanted  a  companion  and 
a  nurse.  The  last  society  I  had  seen 
of  females,  was  that  of  some  odious 
Misses,  daughters  of  a  neighbour,  who 
had,  in  the  vulgar  language,  so  deci- 
dedly set  their  caps  at  me,  as  to  have  dis- 
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gusted  the  most  vain,  and  to  have  been 
evident  to  the  most  simple-minded.  By 
comparison  with  them,  Angelica  was  as 
an  angel  of  light  and  propriety.  I 
wrote  to  Angelica,  desiring  her  to  dis- 
miss the  Indian  Captain,  and  offering 
myself.  We  were  accordingly  mar- 
ried ! 

Aubrey  wrote  to  congratulate  me 
upon  the  event. 

"  You  have  done,  my  dear  fellow," 
he  said,  "  just  as  I  should  have  done, 
had  not  my  unfortunate  poverty  stood 
in  the  way  of  my  wishes." 

Very  different  was  Seymour's  letter. 
"  Your  communication  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  reports  of  the  world  ; 
and  you  have  confirmed  that  upon  which, 
I  must  fairly  say,  T  can  make  no  comment. 
However,  I  must  place  a  similar  mark 
of  confidence  in  you,  as  that  you  have 
had  the  kindness  to  repose   in   me.     I 
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am  going  to  be  married,  and  to  Lucy 
Dormer.  Before  we  quit  the  subject 
of  our  mutual  communications,  you 
must  allow  me  to  trouble  you  with  a 
few  lines  respecting  my  love. 

"  Some  time  before  your  renewed 
acquaintance  with  Lucy,  I  loved  her. 
Lady  Newport  knew  of  my  passion :  of 
Lucy's  knowledge  I  was  more  dubious ; 
but  what  I  was  but  too  well  certain  of, 
was  the  ruinous  state  of  my  affairs,  and 
I  determined,  in  consequence,  upon  your 
showing  some  symptoms  of  a  similar 
inclination  as  myself,  to  relinquish  my 
love  in  favour  of  yours.  The  steadiness 
of  your  character,  and  the  state  of  your 
large  fortune,  (so  different  from  mine,) 
held  out  a  prospect  of  felicity  for  Lucy, 
which  I  could  not  bear  my  selfish  pas- 
sion should  interfere  with.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  estranged  myself  from  her  society, 
though  I    secretly   watched   both  your 
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and  her  motions.  When  you  went  to 
Worsley,  I  considered  the  affair  as  de- 
cided ;  and  I  must  confess,  with  some 
jealous  or  selfish  pangs,  prepared  to  root 
Lucy  from  my  heart.  You  returned 
from  Worsley — our  conversation  you 
may  remember — you  had  no  idea  of  mar- 
rying her. — New  life  seemed  to  spring 
in  my  veins ;  I  flew  down  to  Worsley  ; 
and,  beggar  as  I  was,  in  one  week  was 
at  Lucy's  feet.  But  I  will  be  honest ;  I 
had  a  rival  in  her  affections — yourself. 
Your  attentions  had  not  been  unob- 
served or  unf  elt,  and  from  herself  1  heard 
that  you  had  touched  her  heart,  and  that 
your  desertion  had  only  proved  the  ex- 
tent of  her  attachment.  Still  she  did 
not  bid  me  despair,  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Newport  gave  me  their  unqualified  sup- 
port. A  few  months,  therefore,  brought 
my  little  Lucy  into  a  more  complai- 
sant state ;  and    her   heart,    which    had 
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been  half-way  into  your  bosom,  made  its 
way  so  entirely  into  mine,  that  it  has 
there  settled  itself,  never  to  move  more. 

"  For  once,  fortune  has  favoured  love. 
— Instead  of  a  cottage  in  Devonshire, 
where  my  little  angel  and  myself  were 
about  to  depart,  awaiting  the  time  when 
my  rents  should  no  longer  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  a  most 
worthy  relation^  whom  I  never  saw,  has 
departed  this  life,  and,  dying  intestate, 
his  whole  property,  far  larger  than  my 
original  estate,  devolves  on  your  humble 
servant.  I  only  hope  that  this  unex- 
pected turn  of  fortune,  I  shall  ever  pro- 
perly appreciate,  and  not  convert  into  a 
vehicle  for  sordidness,  extravagance,  or 
selfishness. 

"  Of  course,  I  consider  myself  as  the 
happiest  of  men  ;  and  of  course  you  do 
the  same.      We  have  both  chosen  un- 
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fettered;  the  probability  is,  that  we 
have  a  better  chance  of  happiness  than 
many.  I  earnestly  trust  your  Angelica 
will  prove  all  that  you  deserve ;  and  that 
my  estimation  of  your  merits  is  very 
far  from  a  low  one,  my  letter  must  have 
proved.  As  for  you,  I  would  have  re- 
linquished her  whom  from  my  boyhood 
I  had  adored ;  you  decided  otherwise  ;  it 
is  not  for  me  to  complain. 

"  Adieu  !  say  every  thing  civil  for  me 
to  Mrs.  Osborne;  and  let  me  implore 
that  your  love  for  her  may  still  leave 
one  vacant  spot  in  your  heart  for  friend- 
ship, and  that  therein  you  will  let  me 
remain  as  of  old,  for  Lucy  has  not  so 
entire  possession  of  my  bosom,  but  that 
Osborne  is  still  there,  and  ever  will  be, 
as  long  as  my  existence  lasts." 

It  is  useless  to  continue  my  tale. 
What  more  have  I  to  add  ?  My  charac- 
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ter  for  wisdom  has  been  well  exempli- 
fied. My  nickname  of  "  Solomon,"  has 
been  proved  most  appropriate. 

One  fact,  however,  which  speaks 
volumes,  I  may  record,  to  show  that 
sense  and  myself  are  not  utterly  at 
variance,  and  that  I  am  not  obstinate, 
however  absurd.  To  Mrs.  Seymour, 
the  woman  I  thought  too  worldly  for 
my  wife,  I  have  resigned  the  entire  care 
of  my  only  child, — a  daughter.  With 
her  she  has  resided  ever  since  she  was 
two  years  of  age ;  and,  to  do  poor  An- 
gelica justice,  the  arrangement  was  made 
without  a  murmur,  though  not  without 
a  tear,  on  her  part.  The  child  is  happy, 
and  is  spared  all  the  mortification  that 
home  must,  to  one  of  her  sex,  ever  give 
rise  to;  and  in  Lucy  she  has  found  a 
mother,  whom  Angelica  herself  could 
not  surpass  in  attention  and  affection ; 
and  whom,    in    every  other    respect,  I 
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need  not  observe,  as  a  guide  and  model, 
must  not  be  compared  to  the  unfortu- 
nate mother  of  my  child,  and  destined 
heiress  of  my  fortunes. 

However,  I  am  not  fond  of  com- 
plaining: I  like  my  books,  and  my 
house  :  my  wife  loves  me,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  protect  and  devote  myself  to 
one  who,  without  me,  would  be  the 
most  isolated  being  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  story  of  "  Solomon"  made  no  small 
impression  upon  my  mind ;  but  to  think 
of  him  was  useless.  For  a  short  time  I 
continued  to  frequent  his  house.  Sud- 
denly it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  no 
longer   so    welcome.      I    suspected   the 
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cause  ;  but  it  was  one  I  was  too  proud  to 
combat.  Angelica  was  not  my  friend, 
or  rather  I  would  not  be  hers.  The  few 
who  frequented  Osborne's  society  flat- 
tered her  for  his  sake :  my  straight- 
forward nature  would  not  allow  me  so 
to  lower  myself.  She  became  suspi- 
cious of  my  growing  influence  with  her 
husband;  but  a  letter  I  wrote  to  him 
proposing  a  tour  on  the  Continent  with 
myself,  and  without  his  companion,  de- 
cided my  fate. 

I  never  found  Osborne  at  home  after- 
wards ! 
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